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Invitations to a sinless world 


AjanB rinMgy _ 

SiSnfflca: Innocents at home 
J^Doubleday. $19.95. 

0)85182864 . 

Tobe published in the UK by Hcinemonn on 

Itmia ry 8 .1988- _ 

Americans are not the only people, surely. 
,10 try to inhabit a moral universe essentially 
plated to the realities of their world. But 
Americans are, perhaps, more preoccupied 
J their own sense of themselves than the 
topics of other societies - more obsessed with 
King their national “character", exposing 
feir national "myths”, exploring the vagaries 
cJiheir national “soul”. There arc now at least 
ihrte generations of scholarship examining the 
htief in American "innocence”, celebrating or 
(bot often) lamenting the conviction that 
America has a special destiny, that it is insu- 
tod from the normal workings of history. Im- 
jfidt in most such discussions is the assumption 
IS if only Americans could free themselves 
from the stifling burden of their own mytho- 
bgy, they might learn to behave more respons-. 
ibly and effectively at home and in the world. 
That America has a national mythology, and 
that many Americans choose to believe it, is 
baldly open to doubt. But to what degree does 
that mythology affect the way people actually 
behave? Does the moral universe many Amer- 
kanshke to think they inhabit determine their 
actions, or does it simply provide a comforting 
rationale for them? That is one of many intri- 
pbjj questions that arise from Garry Wills’s 
intelligent and immensely provocative effort to 
aphin the meaning of Ronald Reagan - and 
tough him the meaning of America. 

Hills's thesis is, on the surface at least, 
iMoaably simple, and to those familiar with 
ha earlier work (most notably, his influential 
Mm Agonlsles 1969), even predictable, 
feagan is a reflection of how Americans wish 


to see themselves, an almost uncanny embodi¬ 
ment of the nation's myths and self-deceptions. 
He has become so, moreover, not through a 
cynical manipulation of public appetites. 
Reagan himself genuinely believes the fanta¬ 
sies he promotes. He has reinvented his own 
past and has come to believe in the reinven¬ 
tion. In the same way, he has re-created the 
nation's past and has persuaded the American 
people to believe in that re-creation as well. 
But however sincere Reagan’s beliefs may be, 
they are the product of wish not reality. They 
are a fantasy woven to protect himself, and the 
nation, from the disturbing intrusions of the 
world as it is. And because they serve to 
shape not only rhetoric but action, they are 
immensely dangerous. 

Much of Reagan’s America consists of 
reasonably conventional (and very skilful) 
biography, indeed one of die most extensive 
and thoroughly researched accounts of 
Reagan's pre-presidential life yet to appear. 
But it is a highly and deliberately selective 
account, shaped less by the actual course of 
events than by Reagan’s own interpretation of 
them. At times, in fact, Wills seems principally 
interested in offering a critical discussion of a 
text: Reagan’s own autobiography of 1966, 
ghost-written by Richard G. Hubler and origi¬ 
nally published under the title Where’s the Rest 
of Me? (a line from one of Reagan’s films). 
Political autobiography is by definition a self- 
serving and even deceptive genre, and 
Reagan’s is no exception. Wills, however, re¬ 
veals a pattern here that suggests something 
more than the normal political impulse to 
soften the rough spots and hide the mistakes. 
Time and again, Reagan has distorted or simp¬ 
ly Invented events in ways that contribute less 
to biditij; his own faults than to hiding those of 
the world around him. 

Reagan's childhood, he claims in his auto¬ 
biography, was "one of those rare Huck Finn- 
Torn Sawyer idylls”. Mark Twain’s novels, 
Wills points out, are not “idylls” at all, but 
"chronicles of superstition, racism, and 


crime". Reagan’s allusion, however, is less to 
the realities of the literature than to the popu¬ 
lar mythology widely if wrongly associated 
with it - the image of a simple, innocent world 
of small towns and river boats and self-reliant, 
enterprising individualists. Yet Reagan re¬ 
members his childhood as inaccurately as he 
remembers Twain's novels; his own life was no 
more carefree or idyllic than Huck Finn's. The 
warm and comforting family he portrays was, 
in fact, rootless and often troubled. His father, 
a Roman Catholic, was an unsuccessful sales¬ 
man increasingly befogged by alcoholism; his 
mother was an intensely religious Protestant, 
who immersed her son in the life of her faith 
and appeared with him in church plays. The 
happy youthful activities Reagan recounts 
occurred in the context of recurrent family ten¬ 
sions, frequent moves from one community to 
another, long hours spent in low-paid and ex¬ 
hausting jobs, and an apparently constant (if 
unspoken) yearning to escape his small-town 
Midwestern world for something larger and 
more glamorous. 

Reagan's first real break with his provincial 
background came not in college (he went to a 
remote denominational institution closely tied 
to the small-town Protestant world he had al¬ 
ways known), but after, when he worked for 
several years as a sportscastcr for various 
Midwestern radio stations. Reagan learned his 
trade from the example of such accomplished 
myth-makers as Graham McNamee and 
Grantland Rice - the leading figures in a gen¬ 
eration of sports journalists to whom accuracy 
was far less important than colour and uplift. 
Reagan was a success as a broadcaster because 
he was a success at creating appealing fantasies 
and making effective use of anecdotes. Even 
before he arrived in Hollywood, therefore, he 
had become pdept at filtering reality through 
the lens of his own or his audience’s wishes. 

But what better place to refine that ability 
than in the world of illusion into which Reagan 
moved in 1937 and where he lived for nearly 
thirty years? Even more than today, the film 


stars of the 1940s and 1950s - dependent as 
they were on the whims of powerful studios 
and their publicity departments - played 
assigned roles not only on the screen, but in 
their lives. It must have been extraordinarily 
difficult for any actor to identify the point at 
which public fantasy ended and private reality 
began; indeed the annals of Hollywood are 
filled with tragic stories of men and women 
destroyed by their inability to live with that 
uncertainty. 

Reagan seems to have had no trouble at all. 
He happily co-operated with the studio image- 
makers and seems, in the end, actually to have 
believed in the identity they created for him. 
During the Second World War, for example, 
Reagan was ineligible for combat duty because 
of his poor eyesight. Instead, he accepted an 
honorary commission in the Air Force and 
spent the war years making films (Rear 
Gunner , For God and Country and others) 
designed to raise public morale. He was rarely 
away from Hollywood. But the studio public- 
relations offices and the fan-magazines told 
another story. Reagan was a "soldier”, like 
other soldiers, leaving his wife (Jane Wyman) 
and children to go “off to war”. Feature stories 
described Wyman bravely "carrying on”, rais¬ 
ing the family and maintaining the household 
while her man was "away". Newsreels and 
magazine photos depicted touching reunions, 
when Reagan “came back” for leaves and 
visits. 

The deception was, perhaps, harmless 
enough in itself. But Reagan seemed unable to 
accept it as the publicity ruse it was. Even 
decades later, he liked to talk about “coming 
back from the war", like other veterans, eager 
to take up family life again (a life that in his 
case had never been interrupted). To this day, 
he refers at times to scenes from war films (his 
own and others) as real events from his own 
past. Or he simply makes up events altogether, 
as a studio publicist might have done in 1945. 
He told Yitzhak Shamir in 1983 of his experi¬ 
ence as part of a crew filming Nazi death camps 
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at the end of the war - a story so touching that 
both the President and the Prime Minister later 
repeated it. Tt was completely false. Reagan 
had never been near the death camps, as the 
White House later admitted (just as he has 
never visited Nicaragua but once shouted in 
response to pro-Sandinista hecklers in Europe, 
“They haven't been there. I have.") Such stor¬ 
ies, Wills argues, are told not so much to de¬ 
ceive as to exhort and uplift. They are efforts to 
use “images for morale and inspiration", to 
give “a pep talk" to the country. They are 
Hollywood's preoccupation with myth-making 
and illusion transferred to the White House, 
evidence of a general lack of interest in separ¬ 
ating truth from desire. 

Reagan has, at times, even reinvented his 
own inventions: not just his life, but his pa rts in 
films. He recalls his role as an irresponsible 
wastrel in King's Row as his finest perform¬ 
ance; but he describes the pathetic character he 
portrayed in terms utterly incompatible with 
the real message of the film. He refers fre¬ 
quently to George Gipp, the Notre Dame foot¬ 
ball-player he once played whose premature 
death figures importantly in 77re Knute Rockne 
Story and who has since entered the pantheon 
of “heroes'* Reagan likes to invoke. But only in 
the cinema was George Gipp n hero. The real 
“Dipper” was a vicious and dissolute libertine, 
largely responsible for his own death. Reagan 
was successful in Hollywood as an actor in light 
romantic comedies, a genre for which his 
gentle, amiable personality was ideally suited. 
But he prefers instead to remember himself as 
the star of rugged westerns, in which lie was a 
conspicuous failure. 

Reagan's vision of his own past intersects 
with and reinforces a vision of American soci¬ 
ety at large. Both are the source of moral 
verities; both are essentially inaccurate. The 
Illinois of his ckildhood, as he portrays it, is a 
Norman Rockwell landscape, stable, pious and 
homogeneous, In reality it was a rough, turbu¬ 
lent, rapidly growing region troubled by vio¬ 
lence, racism and frequent personal failures. 
He is, he likes to believe, the product of a time 
and a place in which self-reliant individuals 
helped America to grow and flourish without 
assistance from or interference by the govern¬ 
ment. In fact, his various home towns - like 
much of the nation - experienced their most 
important growth as a direct result of govern¬ 
ment subsidies for canal and railroad building; 
his own family survived the Great Depression 
largely by virtue.of the jobs his father received 
from New Deal relief agencies. “If we seek 
Ronald pagan’s roots' 1 . Wills writes, 

wb shall not find, them in a “land made great because 
it wu free from big government". Rather, the land 
grew the Influence of a government that was iuelE 
mowing in the exthwidinary effort at incorporating 
the whole West ..... Much aa he tried to deny it" . 
Ronald Reagan wbs cradled in the arms of govern¬ 
ment, 

Later in life, he was cradled in the arms of a 
tough corporate conglomerate: the talent 
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agency MCA, which in the 1950s used heavy 
and, some believe, illegal pressure to drive 
competitors out of business and establish a 
virtual monopoly over large segments of the 
film industry. Reagan was President of the 
Screen Actors' Guild during the period of 
MCA's most rapid and ruthless expansion; his 
own agent was a power in the company; and 
Reagan apparently used his influence with his 
union to help MCA’s rise to dominance. (In 
return, MCA managed to rescue Reagan’s 
then failing career.) But the example of MCA - 
which has done more than any other organiza¬ 
tion to limit opportunities for individual en¬ 
trepreneurs in the film industry, which has 
been almost continually under investigation by 
the Justice Department for decades, and which 
almost got Reagnn himself indicted in the early 
1960s - has done nothing to weaken Reagan's 
faith in the essentia! beneficence of private 
industry. Some critics (most notably Dan E. 
Mo Idea, author of a recent “expostf" of 
Reagan's involvement with MCA and MCA’s 
with organized crime) have seen evidence in all 
this of fundamental dishonesty. Wills takes a 
different, if scarcely more flattering view. It is 
evidence of Reagan’s remarkable ignorance 
and naivete, his uncanny ability to see the 
world as he wishes it to be: “Reagau was gener¬ 
ally favorable to business as such, which he 
contrives to think of as an individual rather 
than a social activity. He was always prepared 
to think the best of his own bosses." 

To Wills, Reagan’s apparently wilful ignor¬ 
ance of his own life and world are signs not only 
of a personal but a national trait, what he de¬ 
scribes as the American doctrine of “original 
sinlessness". And to those familiar with Wills 
himself and his own earlier work, it should 
come as no surprise that he sees that doctrine 
as the key to a great cultural malady. A self- 
proclaimed conservative, a pietistic Catholic, 
Wills believes in the idea of “the Fall": in the 
inherent corruption of human nature, in reli¬ 
gion as a vehicle for man’s struggle to earn 
deliverance from the sickness of his soul. But 
Americans, he argues, have derived from their 
evangelistic history the dangerous belief that 
they are somehow exempt from sinfulness. 
They have attempted to transcend corruption 
not in the next World (as traditional Christian¬ 
ity prescribes) but in this. They have made of 
religion something not redemptive but thera¬ 
peutic. “The earlier myth", he writes, “called 
for a repenting awareness of sin. The later one 
calls for a dutiful innocence arid.optimism." 

Ronald Reagan - in his war on pessimism, 
self-doubt and the idea of limits-is the authen¬ 
tic voice of one of the deepest yearnings of the 
American soul: the desire to deny sin, to 
esfcape history, to achieve perfection in this 
world. And he has become that voice because 
he is himself “so energetic si believer in the 
counter-myth to the Fall". As such, he has 
helped Americans to strike . 

a ladt bargain with each other nol to challenge 
Reagan's version of tbo past. The power of his appeal 
is the great joint confession that we cannot five with ; 
oiu real past, that we not only prefer but need a 
substitute. Because of that, will a belief in 'all his 
stories; ' 

In fact, Wills argues, America's greatest need 
is for precisely what Reagan denies it: an 
awareness not of past myths, but of past real¬ 
ity. “A sanserif identity", he wrjtns, 

is based on the experience of pexdurance through 
shifting circumstances; arid since all actual situations 
up to the present were,by definition, past situations' 
identity always has to be sought in theW That is 
why continuing scrutiny.pftht; real past ii go import¬ 
ant to human growth. ' "■ 

Wills has written a remarkable book eru¬ 
dite, impassioned, imaginative, Often brilliant. 
Up to a point, moreover, his argument is riot 
only powerful but persuasive'.. It helps make ; 
comprehensible somfc of Reagan's own most 
conspicuous characteristics; 'his' detflebmant • 
from the day-to-day affairs of government, his 
obliviousness to detail, his appallinglgnorapce 
of basic facts; .his penchant forianqcdotes, and 
his cosy shifts back and forth between reality; 
and fantasy. Tt explains, too, sOmel of ^ 
reasons .for Reagan's’ remarkable personal . 

popularity.Herioesembody'AiiiOrica’sfond- 

est ideas of itself. He favite the nation fa - ; 
. iurtore its. Oast flaws nhH 


Americans actually behave, either individually war. The project. Wills writes “fnis. 

or collectively? What effect does it have on Reagan's narrative requirement that a 
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experiencing real “human growth". That, how- benign nuclcur ‘searchlights,’ the im B 

ever, is an assumption for which he offers little America itself across the widest screen onir* 

evidence. And it is an assumption that cannot In fact, Star Wars can more readily 
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fact, that the myths and delusions that Wills so researchers and industrialists to secure k™ 

ably chronicles and that Reagan so skilfully l ' ve contracts, ns an attempt by the military? 
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argument in countless ways: Reagan’s career in veloped, hears only a passing resemblance b 

Hollywood, this book makes clear, was not the *h c magical fantasy Reagan has attempted^ 
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live contracts, ns an attempt by the miliiZ 
respond to the perceived Soviet advance» 
missile strength, as a ploy to produce a % 
gaining chip” for future arms-control negofo 
tions. The programme, as it has so faT' 
veloped, hears only a passing resemble 
the magical fantasy Reagan has atterapM* 
present; it is at this point simply anotherpote 
lial ABM system for protecting missile^ 
Nor is there evidence that Reagan's extra*, 
gant rhetoric has persuaded the public offe 
value of the project. In the one election ■ 
which Star Wars became a significant bat- 
the 1986 Congressional contest-the Rep# 
cans fand Reagan himself) suffered a stager- 
ing defeat; Democratic candidates had no 
reason to fear the wrath of voters when they 
opposed the Administration on this issue. 

Wills completed his book before the rams 
imbroglio over the sale of arms to Iran; and he 
cannot, of course, be expected to have cobs- 
dered events of which he had do knowledge. 
Still, the Iran controversy does little to support 
his argument that mythology determines poli¬ 
tical behaviour. It would be hard to imagine i 
more cynically pragmatic series of events thao 
those that culminated in the Iran fiasco. Audi 
is difficult to watch the public response-the 
dramatic drop in Reagan’s popularity, the 
rapid unravelling of his image of invincibilitj- 
without developing doubts about the degreeto 
which Reagan's presumably mythicappeilra 
ever a phenomenon divorced from the ariarf 
results of his policies. 

It is possible to argue, in other words, dm 
the exalted American self-image that WUhsa 
effectively and devastatingly describesaudlbS 
Reagan so lovingly embraces is little more than 
a rhetorical device, providing a palataMe 
veneer for decisions and impulses ground^ 
not in ideology but in self-interest. OnecwH 
produce evidence to suggest that Reaguh 
popularity is only secondarily a result of bis 
success at image-making and is primarily Je¬ 
suit of his success (or luck)' in presiding overt 
period of economic growth. One could make* 
persuasive case that the actions of his adrf 
tration are consistently, even alarming, 
pragmatic-driven less by the President'sntW 
world-view than by immediate political consid¬ 
erations. 

Indeed, one could go further and aiguejM 
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singly conventional. Ideology may have helped not in ideology but in self-interest. One a»H 
him win election (although the unpopularity of produce evidence to suggest that Reagan's 

his opponent was at least as important). But popularity is only secondarily a result of bis 

only briefly did myths and symbols play any success at image-making and is primarily .a i*- 

important role in the way he actually ran the suit of his success (or luck)' in presiding over* 
government. Hi* record, according to a repor- period of economic growth. Onecould makei 

ter who covered him in Sacramento, was persuasive case that the actions of his admins 

moderate and responsible but undlsting- tration are consistently, even alarmingly. 

U * j'i.1 pragmatic-driven less by the President'sMfe 

And what of Reagan s record in the White world-view than by immediate political erf 

House? Wills devotes only thirty-five pages of orations. 

this long book to the Reagan presidency, Indeed, one could go further and argue ten 

• perhaps because his discussion of its does very the belief (hat Americans are a myth-ddvfa 

little to support his larger argument. Reagan’s people, the belief , that they have a * 
initial victory in 1980, he concedes, was far ideology that determines much of what tW 

Til? r S lJt J “ my Carter ’ 8 unpopularity do, may itself be a reflection of the rfjJ 
and the dismal state of the economy than of faith in its own exceptionailsra. Even fc* 

Reagan s stall as myth-maker. His re-election who deplore the myths seem strangely W* 

victory four years later likewise owed more to fixed by them, as unwilling to live without^ 
tte eoinormc recovery than to America’s im- of them as they imagine others are unwig 

« . live without devotion to them. And thus 
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Trying to help themselves, themselves, themselves 


—-- or io rrcua 

fliuine Showalter Ansel Bm 

wan ---—- book, thus ! 

yjCHAELG. KENNY figure,them 

Tk Passion of Ansel Bourne: Multiple ly passionles 

neisonaliiy in American culture graph, the h 

iWpn. Washington, DC: Smithsonian reversible, lil 

Institution Press. $24.95 (paperback, $14.95), that become 

5874745721 _ upside-down 

---- “ Island who ii 

Wth Jekylland Hyde in mind, wc tend to think version expe 
of the nineteenth century as the uge of split deaf and dun 
Msonalities, doubles who solve their sexual ery he becai 

5 social problems by neatly dividing mind 1887, after s 
iid body, good and evil, upstairs and down- marriage, fi 
jails. Dr Jckyll’s pronouncement that “man is doubts, he di 

truly one but truly two”, could be the slo- covered in PI 
Hflof the Romantic and Victorian infatuation ness under t 
Si duality. But even Jekyll foresaw that in William Jami 
fe more complicated social environments of Society for 1 

6 twentieth century, two personalities might became well 

not be enough to get a man through the week, in neither of 
sod that a single body would have to shelter a to understani 

latch of “multifarious, incongruous and inde- tive self, 
pendent denizens" which shared the ever- Thewome 
Increasing burden of multiple social roles. and inventive 

In the United States, according to this study a celebrated 
by Michael Kenny, a social anthropologist at of her fame ii 
Smon Fraser University, mere duality always ly was taken 
seemed insufficient to accommodate the com- and Bach, F 
petitive and contradictory ambitions of an ex- Indian maide 
pandlng nation; Americans eager to be all that came in 1909 
they could be split into multiple selves that in sages from tl 
some recent cases have numbered as many as a prominent ps 
hundred mutually amnesiac “personality frag- expressed the 
ments". Kenny views the phenomenon of mul- to set up s; 
tiple personality as an American “idiom of dis- Beyond. Mis 
tress", a socially produced syndrome born of son, accordin 
Mianism, evangelical religion, changes in much repetiti 
wmen’s roles, and financial stress. Focusing telligibility, 

«famous medical cases, he also includes reli- fishing and 

pons converts and spiritualists among his five tracks” that 1 
ojor case-histories, exploring the different Kenny argi 
contexts, whether theological or medical, in but his discu: 
risch their symptoms were defined. persuasive wi 

The nineteenth-century American selves once Moore 
Kenny assembles are indeed a curious bunch of have analyse 

mystics, mediums, spirit-rappers and trance- mediumship 
^eakers, worthy of Henry James’s The women an a! 
Bomians. Four of the five subjects are pioneered th 
wrntfn, for despite the male doubles of Victo- nineteenth ct 
ran fiction, most of the medical accounts of mediums in v 

multiple personality describe women acting ist religion, ci 

wit roles forbidden to females. Although Ken- chies and exj 

oy makes only minimal connections to the his- pipeline to tl 

tones of psychoanalysis or feminism, his book By “e tun 
■night well be read us a study of American allty had bet 

female hysteria, a Yankee counterpart to emotional h 

Charcot's hysterical queens at the Salpfitri&re women and tl 
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or to Freud and Breuer’s cases in Vienna. 

Ansel Bourne, the only mate subject in the 
book, thus seems out of place as its titular 
figure, the more so because his story is relative¬ 
ly passionless and dull. (In the cover photo¬ 
graph, the high-domed Bourne looks already 
reversible, like one of those Victorian cartoons 
that becomes another face when you turn it 
upside-down.) He was a carpenter from Rhode 
Island who in 1857 had what was called a con¬ 
version experience, which struck him blind, 
deaf and dumb for eighteen days. Upon recov¬ 
ery he became an itinerant preacher; but in 
1887, after struggling with a difficult second 
marriage, financial problems and religious 
doubts, he disappeared and was eventually dis¬ 
covered in Philadelphia, running a small busi¬ 
ness under the name of Albert John Brown. 
William James hypnotized him on behalf of the 
Society for Psychical Research, and his case 
became well known among psychologists, but 
in neither of his conversions is it very difficult 
to understand Bourne's recourse to an alterna¬ 
tive self. 

The women, however, are much more florid 
and inventive. Lenora Piper, for example, was 
a celebrated medium who reached the height 
of her fame in the 1890s. While she occasional¬ 
ly was taken over by the spirits of Longfellow 
and Bach, Piper's favourite control was an 
Indian maiden named-Chlorine. Her downfall 
came in 1909 when she claimed to deliver mes¬ 
sages from the deceased Richard Hodgson, a 
prominent psychical researcher who had often 
expressed the wish to hasten his death in order 
to set up spiritualist communications from 
Beyond. Mrs Piper’s impersonation of Hodg¬ 
son, according to William James, involved “so 
much repetition, hesitation, irrelevance, unin¬ 
telligibility, so much obvious groping and 
fishing and plausible covering up of false 
tracks” that her reputation was shattered. 

Kenny argues that she believed in her voices, 
but his discussion of her case would be more 
persuasive with reference to the work of Laur¬ 
ence Moore and Alex Owen, both of whom 
have analysed the way in which spiritualist 
mediumship gave silenced nineteenth-century 
women an alternative voice. While men bad 
pioneered the field as prophets, by the late 
nineteenth century women had taken over as 
mediums in what became an alternative femin¬ 
ist religion, circumventing male clerical hierar¬ 
chies and exploiting feminine “passivity” as a 
pipeline to the divine. 

By the turn of the century, multiple person¬ 
ality had become the product of covert and 
emotional Interactions between frustrated 
women and their doctors. The Freud of Boston 


was Dr Morton Prince, a prosperous nerve 
specialist who treated two of the most famous 
cases, which Kenny discusses in his book. In 
The Dissociation of a Personality (1906), 
Prince wrote about Clara Norton Fowler, a 
twenty-five-year-old student of literature who 
came to him in 1898 with neurasthenic symp¬ 
toms. Under hypnosis, she developed three 
personalities, which he called BII, Bill and 
BIV and thought of as the Saint, the Devil and 
the Woman. While BII was anxious, rigid and 
neurotic, BUI, who named herself “Sally 
Beauchamp", was vivacious, high-spirited and 
amoral. Sally was also openly enamoured of Dr 
Prince: “I love you always, you know always, 
but best when you are strong and splendid", 
she wrote to him. Prince's daughter recalled 
that when Sally ‘‘was too obstreperous, odours 
of ether would emerge from the office", as he 
attempted to “subjugate this mischievous na¬ 
ture". Despite Sally's wishes. Prince would not 
allow her to become the dominant personality; 
a unified “Miss Beauchamp” developed via 
hypnosis and after completing her treatment 
with Prince, she attended Raddiffe College 
and married another prominent Boston neuro¬ 
logist. 

While the case of Miss Beauchamp was 
turned into a Broadway play by David Bclosco, 
the case of “B.C. A." is far more compelling, 
even in the choppy, confusing and incomplete 
account Kenny has assembled from her auto¬ 
biographical writings and her letters to Prince 
in the Harvard Medical Library. “B.C.A." 
(actually Nellie Bean) was a forty-year-old 
widow in 1898 when she first came to Prince 
suffering from depression, insomnia, 
headaches and odd behaviour. Like Clara 
Fowler, she was intellectual, literary and frus¬ 
trated by the domestic submission enjoined by 
society. Her “multiple personalities" were all 
too clearly facets of her repression and her 
rebellion. “A" was morbid, helpless, prudish 
and terrified of living without a man. “B", 
however, was daring and independent. She 
wore white instead of widow's weeds, enjoyed 
“fun and a gay time", smoked, danced and 
flirted with men and even allowed one Mr 
Hopkins to kiss her. She was alarmed by “A"’s 
anxieties and by her schemes to remarry: 
“Why, if she got married I would be married 
too I suppose, and I won’t. I can't." 

Under Prince's treatment by hypnosis M C" 
emerged as a compromise personality which 
resolved these contradictions. Mrs Bean never 
remarried, but spenttheremainingyears of her 
life as Prince's devoted research assistant and 
typist. It seems a convenient resolution for 
Prince, and a prosaic fate for the Bronteish 


“B”, who had pleaded not to be cured into 
normality: "I am afraid I am going to be a 
woman just like A & C. I don’t want to. Dr 
Prince .... I want to be just what I have 
always been - just *B’ free as the wind, no 
body, no soul, no heart. I don’t want to love 
people because if one loves one must suffer - 
that is what it means to be a woman — to love 
and suffer." 

In his final chapter, Kenny comments sar¬ 
donically on the contemporary epidemic - or 
vogue - of MPD (Multiple Personality 
Syndrome). In 1984 an International Society 
for the Study of Multiple Personality was 
formed, with the celebrated “Eve" (formerly 
of the Three Faces) sitting on the Board; it now 
publishes a scholarly journal called Dissocia¬ 
tion. A patients' advocacy group has its own 
publication, called Speaking for Ourselves. 
Bestsellers about MPD, such as Flora Rhela 
Schreiber's Sybil, share the racks with Amer¬ 
ican self-help books like How to Be Your Own 
Best Friend ; therapists treating MPD victims 
search for the “Inner Self Helper”, who knows 
the other personalities, and can convene them 
as the chairman of a committee would. As the 
roles demanded of women increase, in these 
post-feminist days, so too do female personali¬ 
ties: by 1975, when her identity became public, 
,a Eve’"s selves had “multiplied like rabbits", 
reaching a grand total of twenty-two and beat¬ 
ing Sybil's previous record of sixteen. While 
not always spurious, Kenny believes, the phen¬ 
omenon of multiple personality is always a re¬ 
sponse to cultural messages, and even created 
to a large degree by the psychiatric establish¬ 
ment (and its lunatic and occult fringes). Ken¬ 
ny dourly predicts that MPD has “indefinite 
growth potential" in fin-de-si tele America, 
where there is so much from which to be dis¬ 
sociated. j 

Unfortunately, Michael Kenny’s own multi¬ 
ple academic personalities jostle for prece¬ 
dence throughout the book, making his narra¬ 
tives frusiratingly hard to follow. A the anthro¬ 
pologist, B the biographer and C the cynic 
seem unaware of each other’s presence, so that 
the same examples are reused to different pur¬ 
pose. while the book’s tone and format change 
drastically from chapter to chapter. In lieu of 
nn Inner Self Helper, a tough editor might have 
made these fascinating stories much more ac¬ 
cessible. 

Poctaoe: Inland ISp Abroad 28p 
SECOND-CLASS POSTAGE ?ATNEWYORK, NV 
STREET. NEW YORK,NY 10002 



he , Cistercian Monasteries of Ireland 

foger5(a//ey.;j 

f;Uiis ^rst major study of the Irish Cistercian abbeys, 
Stalley presents a comprehensive and fascinating 
Wite of-the Cistercian artistic achievement j covering 
Werture* stone' carving, metalwork and manuscript 
JW^natlqn. His book is certain to become one of the 
S^d'Wprk? ori lrish art and architecture. 

T)ius. £ 2 $. 00 . |, ■■■•. ' ■ry.-w.-- J 


Lyric Descent in the German Romantic 
Tradition 

Brigitte Peucker . . ' 

In this new interpretation of German Romanticism, Brig¬ 
itte Peucker argues that death, nature and the 
unconscious are the real motivational forces behind the 
Romantic and post-Romantic imagination. 

256pp. £22.50. 

Above the Land 

Julie AgOOS Foreword by James Merrill 

The winning volume in the 1M6 Vole Series ofYounger 

Poets competition. 96pp. Cloth £13.95 Paper £6.95. 

Benedict de Spinoza: An Introduction 

• Henry E. Allison Revised Editjon * ' 

This highly acclaimed book provides a general introduc- 
fontothelife and works of one of the major philosophers 

of the seventeenth century. 

288pp. Cloth £30.00 Paper 19.95. . 

The Private Journals of the 

Long Parliament 7 March -1 June 1642 
edited by Vernon F. Snow and Anne Steele Young 
An essential resource for students of parliamentary his¬ 
tory* 560pp. £65.00. 

Aggression and Community 

Paradoxes of Andalusian Culture 

David D. Gilmore : L „ 

In this fascinating book, David D. Gilmore challenges 
conventional wisdom on human aggression and, support- 
thesis through an examination of the customs of 
verbal abuse in the villages of southern Spain, argues that 
aSresSve behaviour may have positive sociiji functions, 

V. 288pp. 120.00. . /• _ , ,v.r : ; , 


American Silhouettes 

Rhetorical Identities of the Founders 

Albert Furtwangler 

Albert Furtwangler looks at such American heroes as 
Franklin, Washington and Jefferson, examining either a 
document or a telling incident in their lives in order to 
explore what was distinctive and unique about each of 
them. 192pp. Ulus. £17.50. 

The Care of Patients 

Perspectives and Practices Revised Edition 
Mack Upkin, M.D. 

Foreword by David B. Rogers, M.D. 

“A truly scientific approach to the problems of illness and 
a humanistic, comprehensive understanding of patient 
care... A brilliant overview of the practice of medicine.’’ 
~ American Journal of Psychiatry. 

256pp. Cloth £32.50 Paper £10.95. 

To be published on June 23rd to coincide with the opening 
of an exhibition of Hay man’s work at the Iveagh Bequest, 
Kenwood: 

Francis Hayman 

Brian Allen ■■ 

Friend of William Hogarth and teacher of Thomas Gains¬ 
borough, Francis Hayman was also one of the most 
Important painters of his generation: In this book Brian 
Allen presents the first full studyof Haymau’s work. In 
addition to providing a lengthy introduction to Hayman’s 
life and career, he reproduces and discusses over a hun¬ 
dred of his most important works. 145 b&w illus. + 8 
colour plates. Cloth £20.00 Paper £7.95. 

Yale University Press 

'. y, • ' 13 iedfbrd Square, London 3JF 
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Superwoman and The Child 
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Lifting the lid 


Mary Lefkowitz 

JOYCE ANTLER 

Lucy Sprague Mitchell: The making of a 
modern woman 

436pp. Yale University Press. £30. 

03000365655 

In the Wellesley College Chapel a gleaming 
white marble relief shows, with exquisite sen¬ 
timentality, the college's beloved second presi¬ 
dent, young Alice Freeman, in an academic 
gown, gently pushing a younger woman on¬ 
ward to a distant goal; the younger woman 
holds a lamp to guide her in her quest for the 
truth. Miss Freeman left the Presidency in 1887 
to many a Harvard Professor, George Herbert 
Palmer, who, though unwilling himself to leave 
Cambridge, allowed his wife to spend twelve 
weeks each year as Dean of Women at the 
University of Chicago. There she met Lucy 
Sprague (1878-1967), who was to become one 
of Mrs Palmer's most influential protdgdes. 

As a daughter of n prominent Chicago busi¬ 
ness man, vastly rich by the standards of the 
time, Lucy had been expected to devote her 
adult life to the service of the family, either by 
marrying a man who might help to increase or 
preserve the family's wealth, or by remaining 
at home to serve as nurse to her parents. Her 
father, who spent most of his life slowly dying 
of tuberculosis, demanded the constant service 
of a female relative, since it would have been 
wrong to expose an outsider to contagion. But 
instead of spending her adult life emptying the 
cuspidors, Lucy insisted on being able to finish 
her secondary school education. After this she 
was rescued by the timely intervention of Mrs 
Palmer, who knew the family well, and assured 
Lucy's parents that their daughter could live 
with her in Cambridge while attending Rad- 
cliffe, the women's “annexe” of Harvard. 

Although her family resented it, Lucy re¬ 
mained after graduation under the protection 
of the Palmers. When in 1902 Mrs Palmer sud¬ 
denly died, Lucy rejected an offer of marriage 
from the self-important, yet curiously depen¬ 
dent Professor Palmer; then, after a period of 
wavering, she took the radical step of becom¬ 
ing the first Dean of Women at Berkeley; her 
mentor in this case was the President of that 


982-209443-5 

{Hardcover) 

Maps and tablet 
25.6 X 17.6 errf 
US$12.00 

Hong Kong - 
University Press, 
139 Pokftilam Road, 
Hong Kong 


NEW PEACE COUNTY: 

A Chinese Gazetteer of 
The Hong Kong Region 

• Peter XL, Ng 

Prepared fob press. . 
with additional material by 
■ Hugh D.R. Baker * . ■. 

A sodhl history of the San On 
district to which Hong Kong 
belonged before the nineteenth : 
century, dealing with the. eco¬ 
nomic and cultural conditions of 
the district, the' mein features of 
social organization, political ad-, 

I ministration,. military defence 
and the custohts and traditions 
of the people. The study^ is'bae- 
ed on the gazetteer of the.dis- 
trict, Xin'an Xiariziii, excerpts ! 
rV of which are, also translated. .a 


university. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, who had 
met Lucy at the Palmers* house in Cambridge. 
During her time in California she met and. 
though only after much correspondence and 
indecision, married an Economics professor, 
Welsley Mitchell. Her departure from the 
dean ship was marked by the enactment of a 
Partheneia, “The Spirit of Maidenhood", with 
a cast of almost 500 women, in a masque repre¬ 
senting the ideals of American women's cul¬ 
ture that she, with varying effectiveness, 
sought to achieve in her own life. 

The Mitchells settled in New York, where 
Lucy’s wealth and social position enabled her 
to combine home and career, with homes in the 
city and in the country, until her husband’s 
death in 1948. As founder of an experimental 
bureau of education, a school for children, and 
as author of books on children, Lucy managed 
to make a lasting impression on primary 
schooling in America. By all accounts an in¬ 
spiring teacher, she was of course a progres¬ 
sive. who abandoned the ordinary curriculum, 
and encouraged children to enjoy and partici¬ 
pate in what they read; she wrote her own book 
of appropriate stories for children, without the 
envy and cruelty that characterize traditional 
tales. All her life she studied and recorded 
patterns of children's speech, and even in her 
sixties toured the country by bus in an attempt 
to show herself and her students its “human 
geography”. 

It is possible to discern from the great mass 
of biographical material here assembled from 







Lucy Sprague Mitcfiell teachhtg a class at the Bank 
Street College of Education, taken from the book 
reviewed here. 

letters, diaries and interviews by her perhaps 
too sympathetic and industrious biographer, a 
sense of the intellectual determination that 
propelled Lucy through life. She enjoyed 


dressing in gypsy costume, and rcadit,. - 
loud to guests English versions offiS 
Romnnian ballads ahout loneliness loveS 
death. Many admired her, but not'everaS 
liked her: her own children thought th a IZ 
was more interested in The Child than in Z 
as individuals. She loved her husband Z 
seemed from the beginning more interested 
her own needs tlmn in his, complaining in 
early letters of Iris lack of “personalia" Z 
“masculinity”; Mitchell himself was perba 
more easily satisfied, since he claimed lo 3 
from union with his intelligent and indew* 
dently wealthy bride “serene happiness mdi 
sense of heightened efficiency". 

The notion of the modern woman eaarf. 
fied by Lucy Sprague Mitchell-daughterX 
cator, wife and mother - is impressive indx 
range of its accomplishment, but in many vm 
terrifying to contemplate: what would sbehave 
done without her large inheritance? her ha- 
band’s calm self-confidence? her own bowd 
less energy and determination, and physad 
strength? Even with all these assets she k- 
mained throughout her life uncertain aboutthe 
direction her work should take, and foundher- 
self unable to comfort members of her farih 
who were seriously ill. Can a life like hente 
lived, like the lives of many successful m, 
only at the expense of others, whose lim 
might arguably be less valuable tosociety?This 
question, posed by Mrs Palmer, evaded by Mrs 
Mitchell, remains unanswered in our otto 
time. 


&S | Nicholas Hiley 


The Colonial-Notes for a life by louis simpson 

Among the legacies of a colonial culture is the habit of thinking of creative sources as somehow 
remote from itself. - P. O. Matthiessen 

Thereisa beach with whitesand * 

and big waves rolling in. 

I am picking up seasheils The man lying in bed 


of all colors and shapes. . . 

pieces of flint, and the seeds called horse-eyes, 

trying to gather them all. 

* 

This is the famous singer Caruso, 
as a clown. Here he is again 
as a soldier, with helmet and sword. 

Here is the garden scene, 

and this is the phantom ship, 

and the womandancing with her shadow. 

Here is the one who looks like your mother, 
"Pons asLakmd”, 

. and again, as a blonde, “Lucia”. • 

' ' ’ •*. "A '■ : 

People still spoke of the Great War. 

When they Were travelling in Europe, 
and visiting one of the trenches 

shesawpartofasoldier’g uniform 
in the trench, and picked it up. 

There was a hand lying under it. , 

’ Aunt Edith and Au nt May • 
rocking and fanning bii the veranda : .. 

. ■ Now and then one of theni speaks; : .r 


The man lying in bed 

is my uncle. He used to be mayor, 

but the most important thing 

about Bertie is his leg. 

1 try to make out the place 
where it should be. It’s not everyone 

who has lost a leg in an earthquake. . 
had a whole building fall on him 
and livedto tell the tale. 


When every head is bent diligently 
over its prep, all of a sudden 
there’s the braying of a donkey 

and we all turn around, knowing 
what to expect. . .Johnny Maguire 
risen from his desk, erect, 

and waving it up and down. 

“Ah cyan’t read an ah cyan't write 
but ah cyan multiply!” 


The hurricane flooded the gully. 

The body of a black man lay by the fence 
covered with a sheet of zinc. 

There is still h hqllow place 
Where.it used to be. By lamplight 
the drowned man shines and breathes, 


use and abuse of the Act 
ySkerandWarburg.£l2.95. 
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ICflARDV.HALL 

iSpj's Revenge 

fa Penguin. £3.95. 

IUD523S98 

nULWESr . , „ . 

The full story of the Soviet spy in 

as 

jori.WeidenfeLd and Nicolson. £10.95. 

0J791508 
flHONY glees 

TbSecrefs of the Service: British Intelligence 
^Communist subversion 1939-51 
Cape. £18. 

(121022520 

EtfHANPINCHER 

lotos: The labyrinths of treason 

jfyp.Sidgwick and Jackson. £13.95. 

131993790 ' _ 

& greatest mistake in the history of the Brit- 
riSeaet Service was made on its foundation 
iiOctober 1909, and its effects remain with us 
tty. 

At a time of acute rivalry with Germany, 
Wol George Macdonogh, the head of War 
Ofts section M05, was given responsibility 
h organizing a new administrative bureau 
ramoiling both espionage abroad and coun- 
a-espionage at home. Following the recom- 
Kodations of an earlier working party, he 
created a highly secret organization, 
ufcd the Secret Service Bureau, which en- 
irad that in all covert operations Whitehall 
VsSd not only be freed from the necessity of 
: duty with spies, but direct evidence could 
' corbo obtained that we were having any deal- 
19 with them”. 

Tbe Foreign Office thus got its wish for a 
wen of spies which could be “disowned 
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when necessary”, and, as Phillip Knightley has 
pointed out, Britain was provided with "an 
intelligence organisation that officially did not 
exist". However, the 1909 reorganization went 
even further than this. Conscious of the politi¬ 
cal risk from even indirect association with 
espionage, the Liberal government waived its 
right to close supervision of the Bureau in 
return for concrete results. It reviewed the 
arrangements after a short probationary 
period, but then Cabinet Ministers quite simp¬ 
ly stopped asking what the Secret Service orga¬ 
nizations were up to. In 1911, for instance, 
when the Germans arrested a British agent in 
Bremen, the Secretary of State for War calmly 
advised the Foreign Secretary that he could 
certainly make a request to the Bureau for 
details of the operation, but that “it may be 
best not to make it" if they were to deny all 
responsibility. The choice was simple, and the 
operation was duly disowned. 

Nearly eighty years afterwards we are still 
living with the consequences of this political 
cowardice. Yet its results were not only inevit¬ 
able but also obvious within a decade. 

First, if a government department is permit¬ 
ted to operate in complete secrecy, without 
careful direction and without dose supervi¬ 
sion, it will naturally determine its own respon¬ 
sibilities. By 1916 the officers of the counter¬ 
espionage branch, by that time called MI5, had 
extended their operations to the surveillance of 
pacifists, trade unionists and left-wing activ¬ 
ists, entirely on their own initiative. They con¬ 
tinued to develop their interception of corres¬ 
pondence, tapping of telephones, and recruit¬ 
ing of agents until, in 1917, one American 
liaiSon officer found it “almost impossible to 
get anything in writing as to the detailed work¬ 
ing of any one of the various departments, for 
the reason that each Department has grown up 
very slowly around the personality of one man, 
and he has made his own rides". 

Second, any government department which 
operates in such secrecy and with such auto- 
- nomy, even in the matter of pensions and pro¬ 


motion, will be peculiarly vulnerable to inter¬ 
nal factions and rivalries. When these become 
acute, and because the rule of secrecy allows of 
no appeal, frustrated officials at all levels will 
seek to publicize their supposed grievances 
through contacts with friendly journalists. 
There is nothing either surprising or novel in 
this. As early as 1919 the civilian Director of 
Intelligence, Sir Basil Thomson, had begun 
leaking Special Branch papers and MI5 reports 
to a former Daily Mail writer called Sidney 
Felstead, so that, to MI5’s disgust, they could 
be used in a book which magnified his role in 
wartime counter-espionage. 

Finally, if the relationship between a govern¬ 
ment and its Secret Service consists in com¬ 
plete secrecy of operations on one side and 
complete freedom of dissociation on the other, 
then legal controls must quickly be found to 
guarantee this confidentiality. The basis of 
these controls remains an Official Secrets Act 
passed as early as 1911, and an advisory com¬ 
mittee formed in 1913 to circulate editors with 
bulletins on the handling of sensitive subjects, 
now known as the “D-Notice” Committee. 
Given these simple relationships, which are 
built into the constitution of the British Secret 
Service, it is truly remarkable that the British 
public should continue to be surprised by their 
natural consequences. 

Why, for instance, should we be shocked to 
hear that in the 1970s MI5 enlarged its opera¬ 
tions to include the Prime Minister’s office, 
when this was a predictable consequence of its 
great autonomy? Why is there concern that 
officers of MI5 and M16 frequently collaborate 
with writers such as Rupert Aliason and Harry 
Chapman Pincher, when this form of public 
appeal is essential to the continuance of the 
Secret Service in its present form? How can 
people be surprised that legal action has been 
taken against the BBC over Duncan Camp¬ 
bell’s Secret Society programmes, or against 
Peter Wright over his proposed book Spy- 
catcher, when these pose such an obvious 
threat to the government’s freedom of dis¬ 


sociation from covert operations? 

Part of the reason is surely the great poverty 
of theory in the criticism of secret affairs in 
Britain. David Hooper’s new book, Official 
Secrets: The use and abuse of the Act, is unfor¬ 
tunately no exception. He takes as his subject 
all those sections of that infamous statute 
which do not specifically concern acts of 
espionage, and his narrative certainly makes 
interesting reading. The Official Secrets Act of 
1911 and its amending Act of 1920 were initial¬ 
ly applied in a bewildering variety of circum¬ 
stances. We read, for instance, of a man prose¬ 
cuted in 1935 who, “for reasons which one can 
only guess at", gave a false address in a lonely- 
hearts advertisement for the Daily Telegraph ; 
of nnother man, convicted in 1943 of careless 
talk in a public house, whose occupation is 
given simply a “drinker”; of two Oxford 
undergraduates in 1958 imprisoned for three 
months after publishing an article in a student 
journal, concluding most sensibly that “the 
irresponsibility bred and sheltered by the 
Official Secrets Act is uncontrollable”. 

The history of the Act over its first fifty years 
in fact confirms the suspicion that it is peculiar¬ 
ly self-defining. The Under-Secretary of Stale 
for War managed to rush the original legisla¬ 
tion through a virtually empty House of Com¬ 
mons one Friday afternoon in 1911, on the 
understanding that the government “were 
bound in honour not to employ the Act against 
editors or other persons connected with the 
Press". Yet within three years it was being used 
to threaten editors. In 1920 the Attorney- 
General promised that the new amendments, 
with their alarming extension of powers, would 
leave the press as free as before, but by 1930 
they were being used to threaten journalists 
who published confidential material. In 1936 
the same official stnted that the 1911 Act could 
not be used in cases of accidental indiscretion, 
but within twenty years such prosecutions were 
commonplace. 

During the 1960s there were indications that 
this indiscriminate growth might have stopped. 
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Labour People 

leaders and Lieutenants: Hardie to Kinnock 

Kenneth 0. Morgan 

Morpn can bring to the study of the Labour Party, a 
knowledge of us entue history that is second to none.’ 
Ben Pimiott. Now Society 
A nailery of vivid portraits of charismatic figures 
toughoutthejune decades of Labour's historv. 

019 822929 1, illustrated £12.95 

Patronage, Art, and Society in 
•renaissance Italy 

by P, W. Kent and Patricia Simons 

J^sessays explore our new understanding of 
Renaissance Italy as a patronage society’, ana 
consider its implications for the study of art patronage 
^ Patron-client structures. wherever they occur. 

A t9 821978 4. illustrated. Clarendon Press/Humanities 

Rssearch Centre £35.00 

77*8‘Bitter Myth' 

wage and Reality m the Third Reich • 


Music 

Handel's Operas 1704-1726 

Wlnton Dean and John Merrill Knapp 

'magnificent... indispensable book which reasserts 
Handel's place as an opera composer who ranks 
alongside Monteverdi, Mozart, and Verdi. Nicholas 

Kenyon, The Observer 

0 19 315219 3, illustrated, Clarendon Press . £56.00 

Philosophy . 

The Mind of God and the Works 

ofMan 

Edward Craig 



philosophy as Btudied In universities and those 
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^ study of the Nazi state, based largely on the ; 

of government officials, party agencies, and 
pofttjca) opponents. Dr Kershaw charts the creations, 
and decline of the ‘Hitler Myth' .. , 

^9 82)9644,.clarendon Press ■ • £27,60 

Iron Curtain 

vnurchffl, Amenca. and the Ongms of the Cold 

taierHairtmtt 

-• ?J* Q0 hatmg examination of diplomatic relations 
. 'r^esn ibe.United states. Great Britain, ana Soviet . 
y Sara of the Second World War ind 
m m tiie context of Winston 
• .^hiU’sinfluence.- 

,>.^.^ 38 ^ ’- pUPUSA . £22.60 


' 'philosophy* to the educated layman, Edwmd Craig 
offers in this book a view of philosophy and its history 
since the early seventeenth century. 

0 19 824933 0, Clarendon Press £25.00 

Incompleteness, Nonloeality, 

AProlegomenon to the Philosophy of Quantum 
.. Mechanics 

Michael Redhead 






Unravelling some or tne myswry u* 

mechanics, this book is concOTed, to pa^^ vrith 

Questions about action-at-a-distance, holism.and. 
whether quantum mechanics gives a complete 

■ account of micio-phyetafll reality. . ■ • 

0 10 824937 3, Clarendon Press £2B ' 00 

Essays In Anctent PMlosdphy 

MlchaelFTede 
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Literature 

The Oxford Illustrated History of English 
Literature 

Edited by Pat Rogers 

Britain’s great literary heritage is explored and celebrated in this beautifully 
illustrated volume, covering the whole range of English Literature from Anglo- 
Saxon times to the present day. 

. 019 812818 9, illustrated in colour and black and white, Clarendon Press £17.60 

The Collected Letters of Katherine Mansfield 

Volume 2:1918-1919 

Edited by Vincent O'Sullivan wrtth Margaret Scott 

■Letters.'.as disturbing and enriching as any fiction.’ Penelope Lively, Dally 

Vetoge? and it is impressive, a vision of a true writer for whom work was both 
life and salvation.’ Patriaia Bern, Sunday Telegraph 

' 0.19 812614 X, illustrated, Clarendon Press £17.50 

1 The Concise Oxford Companion to American 
Literature 

, James D. Hart . 

This hew compact edition of a classic guide to American literature contains some 
■ 2,000 entries of which 326 are on contemporaiy authdis. 

0 19 603982 3, OUP USA 
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Women in Medieval 
History and 
Historiography 

SUSAN MOSHER STUARD 


A new volume In the Middle 
Ages Series 

Oneof the most interesting 
observations made in Wivnen in . 
Medieval History and Historiography 
is that the history of women in 
each country has followed a 
distinct course in rhythm with 
otherconcerns of national 
historical writing. 

Women in Medieval History and 
Historiography is of interest to 
historians, scholars of women's 
studies, and medievalists. 

What was the status of women 
in the middle ages? How have 
women fared at the hands of 
historians? And what is the 
current state of research about 
women in the middle ages? 

Susan Mosher Stuard addresses 
these quest ions in a collection of 
essays that delve into the history 
and historiography of women in 
medieval England, France, Italy, 
and Germany. 

£25.60 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 

1 Gower Street London WCIE 6HA 


% PRACTICING Jp 
ENLIGHTENMENT 

?70t/tic (uult/ic 

Ga/'ccr 

JEROME CHRISTENSEN 


bi this highly original study, 
Jerome Christensen ■ 
reconstructs the career of a 
representative Enlightenment 
man oflettecs, pavid Hume. Iti 
so doing, Christensen develops 
a prototype for a post- 
structuralist biography. 
Christensen motivates the 
interplay between Hume's texts 

• asarguments and as symbolic 

. acts byconceiyingofHume’s 

literary career as an adaptive 
discursive practice, the 
projected and performed 
narrative ofhis social life. . > 

Students and scholars of 

. eighteenth-century English and 

• French literature, feminist 
studies, political theory and 
history, philosophy, and 
intellectual history will 
welcome: this Unprecedented 
and challenging view ofDavid 
Hume and rus times. 

. £38.00 cloth £16.65 paper 
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and by 1972, in the wake of the failed Sunday 
Telegraph prosecution, the Franks Committee 
was even prepared to advocate measures to 
limit its application considerably. Their report 
helped to curb the more bizarre uses of the 
Act, but few people are now as confident as Mr 


dom of dissociation. The Wright case thus in¬ 
volves that political danger which every British 
government in the last eighty years has fought 
to contain, and the government was acting en¬ 
tirely in its own interest when it sent the 
Cabinet Secretary to the Wright trial, where he 
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Hooper that it marked “the beginning of the steadfastly refused to admit even that M16 
end for the Act". Even fewer will support his exists. 


belief that an early repeal of the notorious 
Section 2, with its penalties for any unautho¬ 
rized use of official information, might be 
accompanied “by a complete revision of the 
practice relating to secrecy". As he himself 
points out, “no previous Attorney-General has 
used Section 2 more than the present incum¬ 
bent, Sir Michael Havers QC". a man whose 
eight years in the post have scarcely seen a 
lessening of enthusiasm for official secrecy. 

Indeed, ns his narrative continues to the 
present day it becomes clear that Hooper has 
chosen to fight on the wrong ground, for the 
Act is just one symptom of official secrecy. The 
secrecy itself contains many different strands. 
The first developed from the professionaliza¬ 
tion of the Civil Service in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, which fostered the 
concept of official ownership of official in¬ 
formation. The second came in the rapid 
growth of the press and news reporting after 
1880, which made that ownership seem under 
threat. Finally, after 1909, there arose a need 
for the government to protect its deniable rela¬ 
tionship with the Secret Service. 

All these elements existed before the passing 
of the Official Secrets Act of 1911 and, because 
British governments still cannot come to terms 
with the vast expansion of information in the 
twentieth century, they will endure long after it 
has gone. As a lawyer Hooper is satisfied to 
support “a statute that protected the secrets 
that really matter", which would be “severe in 
its application . . . but used only very sparing¬ 
ly", but how would that have influenced the 
Peter Wright case, for instance? Here the Offi¬ 
cial Secrets Act waits in reserve, but ahead of it 
march an injunction against his publisher, a 
law of confidence action against the man him¬ 
self, another injunction against the Guardian 
and Observer, an action for criminal contempt 
under that injunction against the Independent, 
London Daily News and Evening Standard, 
and various interpretations of the sub judice 
roles to control discussion in the House of 
Commons. It is clear in retrospect that the 
Franks Committee simply forced governments 
to change their ground, and that the revision of 
official secrecy no longer depends on the revi¬ 
sion of the Official Secrets Act. 

This same feeling of digging in the wrong 
place grows as one reads Richard Hall’s new 
“Penguin Specter covering the Wright case, A 
Spy’s Revenge. Hall reported the trial for the 
Guardian, and his detailed account has the 
intense, close, exhausting air of a hot court¬ 
room in the afternoon during a long trial. This 
works in its favour over some sections, and the 
book is full of interesting episodes i but the 
habit of never stepping back from the problem, 
and never opening but the debate, eventually 
stifles bis argument. Ip particular, Hall aban¬ 
dons one of thpcentral problems in this case of 
Attorney General of foe UK vs Helnemann and 
Another. As the book’s Cover observes, the ■ 
British gOverumerit !'stirred up a hornet's nest” 
in trying to slletice this former MI5 officer, so 
the question naturally arises: “why were they 
so keen to stop the publication of Peter 
Wright’s memoirs?” Hall unfortunately cannot 
solve this problem. Re confesses that he does 
not know ■'why.no compromise with Wright 


Hall’s account of the trial supports this inter¬ 
pretation by revealing the strange history of 
Wright’s 100,000-word manuscript Spycatchcr. 
He presents Wright as n methodological tech¬ 
nician, who retired from M15 in 1976, "carry¬ 
ing the burden of the dislike, even hatred of 
many of his colleagues in MI5 and MI6”, and 
with a pension of only £2,000 per annum. 
Wright campaigned for two years fur a more 
generous allowance, but it remained as an 
apparent snub from his former employers. 
There is nothing new in this. In 1940, for in¬ 
stance, the Deputy Director of MI5 was sacked 
by Churchill, and granted a pension of only 
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toinihc 1950s. and "would only aDtol 
television wearing a pillow-case 
' et ,||C book «>so reveals the unp| e J? 
now which rucked MI5 for ten vearT ^ 
^nndl^andLsevca^ 

This first developed in 1962, when theB 
s.an defector Anatoli Golitsyn was intervinS 
in Washington by an Ml5 officer named Z 
Marlin. As Golitsyn expounded hisgrJ^ 
Tying theory of Soviet penetration of ihX 
Martin’s suspicions hardened into a belief £ 
there was treachery at the highest level hZ 
itself. It IS instructive to take subsea** - 
at their face value. The followingyeatMUs 
its own Deputy Director-General, gZ 
Mitchell, under intensive observation^,, 
operation codciinmcd “ Peters". He luia, 
be under stress in his job, but was retold ‘ 
ly spied on by his colleagues until, oneday.b 
hidden camera in bis office observed Mm j 
ling alone with his head in his hands, Ixfo 
crying out “Why are you doing thistoaxT 
Shortly afterwards he asked to be altars 
retire, but to the "Peters" team thisbdkaJ 
only that he had been warned about tber^ 
eration. They urged the Director-Germ!d 
MI5, Roger Hollis, to allow them to iniiw' 
gate Mitchell before his retirement,and, 
he quite naturally refused, madeHoUishimsdi 
the principal suspect. In 1964 they estaW 
an ultra-secret committee. codenamed“Fluih 
cy", under the chairmanship of Peter WrigK 
This internal investigation quite simply 
mented MI5, and the lack of effective poBliai 
oversight meant that these factions erukad 
The weight of available evidence would nor k 
sufficient to make most people change to 
brand of soap powder, but Wright andMoffl 
headed a group convinced that Hoffiiw 
guilty, and eagerly seized on the slighteflra- 
firmation. Most sources agree that HoOara 
neither very clever nor imaginative, bulib . 
shortly before his retirement in 1965, he«£*f* ^ 
Wright into his office and asked "Why 
think I am a spy?" this immediately beaa 
evidence of his quite staggering minty 
Eventually the deficiencies in the ewfcM 
themselves beenme evidence. In 1971 a* 1 
assessment of Anthony Blunt’s originalraj* 
sion judged it had been carefully bbrkdffli 
avoid naming new traitors, so that hfofaitort 
name Hollis could itself become a shoebj 
indictment. These were the prejudice*^ 
were leaked to Chnpman Pincher for paro* 
tion, and which have brought Richard HJJ 
urge that Wright’s manuscript bepubU&W. 
order "that the nrguments and thought ptg 
' ses of tliose behind Pincher could be bw 
into the open for scrutiny”.however, Ih* 1 " 

Hollis faction has not been the only*® 
venture into print. 

As Nigel West reveals, Graham 
finally interrogated in 1965, but ^ 
were dismissed os “stock answers'. g 
sequence a group of retired and emla 
MIS officers eventually decided to ^ 
tholr suspicions as “a comprehensirt^,' 
in the guise of nn apparently Impartial row 
They hoped that this project, 
named “Worst Case”, would break 
resistance if he could be “offered the oPg 
ity to confess in return for a solemn u ^ 
ing that no word of his admission ■ 
released until after his death”. 
ously lent his pseudonym to ihisnlt^ 
which resulted in the book ..4 mm" 

MIS 1945-72, published in 
to belabour Mitchell through ill-h 
death two years later, but apparent ^ 
unmoved by such matters, for he ena ^ 
book with the plaintive comment . 
admission would have sufficed 
However, a third group of ^ 
officers has now sought to brtaLw ^ 
careful exercise of damage'hmi| a ^__ ^ 
last section of his long and 
study entitled The Secrets of the ^ 

Intelligence and Communist subve .yL 
51, Anthony Glees reveals 
man both for the Hollis family, an 
of “senior officers in MI5 and Ml * 
“convinced that Roger Hollis ^ 
cent of the charges made fl 8 a ^ jon 
Dr Glees is a thorough his^ 
shals his evidence with great 


hunt the warning sent to Donald Maclean in 
1951-0 principal plank in the case against both 
Hollis and Mitchell. However the narrative 
auickly turns into an argument against the 
Joser political oversight of MI5, which seems 
strangely out of place. 

Glees believes that intelligence organiza¬ 
tions are “good or bad” according to their effi¬ 
ciency of operation, and thus presents the cur- 
B „t problem as “how can MI5’s morale be 
ititored?’' We are assured that in most cases 
the bad press that MI5 has received is not its 
rtn fault", and that it springs from the recent 
‘general lack of self-esteem" which has 
brought criticism for nil Britain's great institu¬ 
tions. Glees admits that MI5 has probably been 
■iltyof “excessive secrecy”, but assures us 
overall political control has always existed 
■jn the person of the Home Secretary of the 
jay’. All that is required, we are told, is the 
tppointment of “an official spokesman" for 
jfl5, the release of a set of “well-ordered” 
historical records to illustrate its past, and a 
better appreciation of the fact that MIS "is, 
liter all, the public's security service”. In this 
ray the secret policeman on the beat will 
jpparently become the friendly figure he used 
s be, and “the liberal essence of British secur¬ 
ity work" will be preserved. But few people 
fill be encouraged to follow Glees down this 
ptb. As David Hooper’s book concludes, we 
have little reason to believe “that Whitehall 
Aill put its own house in order and that the 
citizen will be sufficiently protected by pro¬ 
cedures voluntarily introduced by government 
, departments". The problems which beset MIS 
ire rooted in too much secrecy, not too little. 
It is instructive to look finally at the type of 
ideawhich grows in the darkness of this official 
secrecy, through Chapman Pincher's new book 
Twiftvs: The labyrinths of treason. Pincher 
(Kents this as a pioneering, theoretical study 
of double-agents and moles, but in fact his 
duple conviction that loyalty, patriotism and 
race are somehow inseparable has a long 
pedigree in the Secret Service. In a lecture 
witten for Chief Constables in the 1920s Sir 


Vernon Kell, Director-General of MIS for 
thirty years, described his secret register of 
"half-hearted hybrids” and naturalized aliens 
“who have furtively but quite legally changed 
their foreign names by deed poll for the ob- 
vious purpose of concealing their foreign ori¬ 
gin". In Kell's day the world remained conve¬ 
niently divided between the British and “those 
who hammer at our gates”, but for Pincher the 
battle has turned, the enemy is in the camp, 
and among the forces of order “there has never 
been treachery on such a scale”. 

Pincher reveals himself to be a close follower 
of Anatoli Golitsyn and Peter Wright, con¬ 
vinced that the strength of the West is being 
sapped by numerous subversives. At his trial 
Wright sought to expose the “fundamental 
weaknesses in British society", through which 
the British Establishment “was, en masse, 
penetrated by the Russians!’. He estimated 
that as many as 200 might remain, and so 
Pincher's new book aims both to foster “the 
resurgence of patriotism and national pride”, 
and to train those loyal to the British govern¬ 
ment in the recognition of traitors. On our 
behalf he examines dozens of double-agents 
and traitors in an attempt to locate the mark of 
Cain which God has set upon them. Yet the 
common factor continually eludes him. Could 
it be social background? No, “traitors come 
from all walks of life”. Could it be a quirk of 
handwriting? No, the range of styles “would 
seem to be too varied”. Could it be sexual 
impotence? Or homosexuality - in which case 
we could locate them using women, “who are 
usually perceptive in this respect"? Alas, prob¬ 
ably not. Could it be a combination of “physi¬ 
cal characteristics”? No, unfortunately, for 
“traitors come in all shapes and sizes”. Indeed, 
all that Pincher comes up with is the curious 
information that habitual traitors walk in a 
funny way - “forever looking over their shoul¬ 
ders or taking other precautions, such as star¬ 
ing in shop windows, to ensure that they are 
not being followed". Yet beware, these could 
equally be habitual readers of Chapman 
Pincher. 
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However, despite its unconscious humour 
this mammoth catalogue of treason docs illus¬ 
trate the continuing importance of the con¬ 
cepts of loyalty and subversion to the political 
right. In a recent piece for the Telegraph Sun¬ 
day Magazine Pincher described the force of 
his own patriotism. This, we leam, forms “an 
umbilical attachment" to Britain, and yet is 
clearly no more than a selective attachment to 
its inhabitants. As he makes plain, his fear of 
being “in any way subservient to aliens" in¬ 
cludes coloured immigrants, who are after ail 
“so different from me and mine”, and it natur¬ 
ally extends to communists, following a sudden 
revelation in the 1930s “that, in the event of a 
successful revolution, Britain would first have 
to be governed from Moscow”. 

His new book adds to the list of those to 
whom he owes no loyalty. The typical Soviet 
"agent of influence”, we discover, operntes 
“under the usual fraudulent cover of being a 
'peace-loving liberal’”. Such people are estab¬ 
lished in our universities, our schools, “right 
down to primary level", and particularly in our 
news media, where they constantly criticize the 
United States. How does one detect their hid¬ 
den bias as television commentators? - “One 
senses it". How docs one detect their gloating 
after acts of terrorism? - it "can be imagined”. 
Yet he reserves his especial fury for "pacifists 
and civil libertarians". These people are 
beyond the pale not only because they “inter¬ 
fere with the nation’s capabilities”, but also 
because, according to Pincher, they openly 
support the Soviet Union - a significant state¬ 
ment, since he believes that all political activ¬ 
ists working in support of a foreign country 
must be classed as traitors. To him these peo¬ 
ple are simply pawns of the Soviet Spetsnaz 
infiltration units, which, he informs us darkly, 
regularly practise attacks on a mock-up of 10 
Downing Street. But surely the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s office is ready for them? After all, it was 
warned about the danger over seventy years 
ago by Maurice Hankey, the future Cabinet 
Secretary, who noted that German aliens in/ 
London 


would not require a very extensive organisation or 
very considerable numbers to attack the houses of 
nearly all Members of ihe Cabinet and of the princip¬ 
al Administrative Officers of the State. A good deni 
of harm could be done even at L0 Downing Street by 
hnlf-a-dozen desperate men armed with knives or 
dubs, before sufficient force was available to deal 
with them. 

Yet perhaps Pincher is right to worry - after all 
the contemporary Prime Minister remained 
"entirely unconvinced”. 

It seems what we need now is a thorough 
demystification of the Secret Service. A. J. P. 
Taylor began this process several years ago by 
identifying the fallacy where “a statement of 
fact in a secret document is regarded as neces¬ 
sarily truer and an argument as necessarily 
wiser than one made by a politician or journal¬ 
ist in public". As most matters of high policy 
depend on simple principles and common 
knowledge, he formulated "Taylor’s Law”, 
which states that “The Foreign Office knows 
no secrets”. To this, one could add a further 
“law", stating that “At no time in history have 
the heads of the Secret Service been better 
informed than the Editor of The Times". 

Indeed, all that needs to be done to demys¬ 
tify the Secret Service is to remember that its 
operation is no different from that of a news¬ 
paper, for it exists principally to collect, edit 
nnd circulate information. Its usscssinents are 
no more accurate than those of a newspaper, 
and its reports should be treated in just the 
same way, for they contain the same mixture of 
fact and fiction, spiced with self-interest. An 
attempt by MI5 to discredit n government is no 
more or less likely to succeed than nn attempt 
by a newspaper, although both are disturbing. 
‘'Newspaper contacts with politicians are no less 
manipulative than those of MI5, so why should 
Chapman Pincher talk of “parliamentary par¬ 
ties . . . penetrated by MI5"? And finally, 
when wc have demystified the Secret Service, 
we can at last dismantle the disreputable bar- 
j 'gain under which it has operated since 1909, 
and lift the repressive secrecy which that 
engenders. 
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Coping with the barbarians 
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Charles Dunn 

BOBTADASHI WAKABAVASHI 
Anti-Foreign I sin and Western Learning In 
Early-Modern Japan: Tlie “NewTheses" of 
1825 

343pp. Harvard University Press. £17.95. 
0674 040252 


On the fifteenth day of the second month of the 
eighth year of the Bunsei year period (which 
corresponds to April 3,1825, in the Gregorian 
calendar, which the Japanese did not adopt 
until 1868), the bakuftt (the Japanese Toku- 
gawa government), as Bob Tadaslii Waka- 
bayashi relates, issued its Expulsion Edict. An 
extract from his full translation of this reads; 
"whenever a foreign ship is sighted 
approaching any point on our coast, all persons 
on hand should fire on (it] and drive it off. Ff the 
vessel heads for the open, you need not pursue 
it; allow it to escape.” 

The earlier exclusion edicts had dated from 
the 1630s, and the usual account of them has 
been that they had established sakoku (nation¬ 
al isolation) at this time, but Dr Wakabayashi 
points out that this term was coined only in 
1801 and that previously exclusion had in fact 
been limited to the Spanish and Portuguese, in 
the shape of Christian missionaries, and to 
Japanese nationals leaving the country. Jt was 
due to the monopolistic activities of the Dutch 
(who had been allowed restricted trading with 
Japan since the early seventeen f h century) that 
other Europeans did not come to her shores. 
The British had abandoned their efforts when 
the East India Company left for economic 
reasons in 1623, and when, in 1763, an English 
vessel (the Return) came to Nagasaki, which 
was the official port of entry, and requested 
permission to reopen trade, an originally 
favourable reaction from the authorities was 
reversed when the Dutch in the port malicious¬ 


ly pointed out that the ruling families of Eng¬ 
land and Portugal were related. 

Again, in 1792, a Russian embassy under 
Adam Lax man arrived in the northern island 
of Ezo (now Hokkaidd) in an effort to have a 
port opened for trading. After some negotia¬ 
tion he was advised to present himself at Naga¬ 
saki in the following year and seems to have 
received the impression that this request would 
then be granted; while some Japanese cast¬ 
aways were exceptionally allowed to be re¬ 
patriated. In 1793, however, the chief minister 
of the bakufu, Matsudaira Sadanobu, refused 
permission in a reply of which the last words (in 
Wakabayashi’s translation) are “No foreign 
ship may call anywhere else besides Nagasaki. 
Our authorities at all olherports are instructed 
to destroy any foreign vessel that approaches 
shore.” By this reply the minister had effec¬ 
tively established the doctrine of sakoku, 
claiming t hat its proscriptions had existed since 
ancient times. The Expulsion Edict of 1825 
thus put into established legal form a more or 
less private reply to Laxman's request. 

The year 1825 also saw the completion of the 
important work translated here under the title 
of New Theses but widely known even in the 
West by its Japanese name Shinron. Its author 
was a middle-ranking samurai of the domain of 
Mito, about 100 km north of Tokyo, by the 
name of Aizawa Seishisai (1781-1863). The 
lords of Mito were descendants of the first 
Tofcugawa shdgun and they had set up one of 
the various schools of neo-Confucianism which 
flourished in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. The most important 
function of those who worked in Mito was 
preparing a complete history of Japan, but this 
took a long time and men like Aizawa worked 
on many other projects, in particular with the 
problems arising from the effort of foreigners 
(especially Russians at this time) to gain access 
to Japan. Wakabayashi does not give much 
biographical information on Aizawa, but he 
does quote a revealing letter from the 1850s: 


Japanese pipe-dream 
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Carmen Blacker 

BRIAN MOERAN . 

Okubo Diary: Portrait of a Japanese valley 
251pp. Stanford University Press. £28.50. 
0804712964 

Okubo Diary is a "fictionalized account" of a 
four-year stay in a Japanese mountain village. 

• It is not a diary; despite its title, but a collection 
of 103 short undated essays and jottings on (he 
■: model ofthe gem:? known in Japan as zuihitsu. 

; These pre arranged in roughly seasonal order, 

; and a thread of continuous story can be dis¬ 
cerned. Biit one finds oneself oddly sus¬ 
pended, out of time and space, for all names, 
both of places and people, have been deliber¬ 
ately disguised. We do not at first know where 
we are, or in what mountains the village lies. 
; Hie sense of unreality , is heightened by the 

knowledge that several of the characters, of 
• whose rambling discourse much of the book 
consists, have been fused into composite 
(figures. 1 

The reason for Such secrecy, Brian Moeran 

■ j,*;. warps us in his introduction, is to protect cer- 
j ., (ain individuals in the village, and also to pro- 

:■: ■ •'tectflimtolf, since some of thefevents described 
,!’ Were at the time of writing the subject of dis¬ 
pute in a Japanese court of law. But itdoes not 
require any very astute detective work to dis¬ 
cover that the village la Sarayama in Kyushu, 
’• the home of the celebrated Onta folk pottery 
..■ so admired by cognoscenti such as Yanagi 

• Sfletsu and Bernard Leach. For in 1984, only a 

, . 1 year before the appearance of the book under 
review. Professor Moeran published Cost 
' ^ocence; Folk craft potters of Onto, Japan, 
; which’ gave a .vivid , and fascinating account, 

■ : Intended for a mixed readership of onthropo- 
;' loglsts and potters; of the village of Sarayama, 

r ta pottery craft , its complex social relations, its 
•: clay, and. the rise of the mingei or folk 
craft movement in Japan which brought it to 
fapie. 

. Okubo Diary seems to' be a kind of by- 
together for^r^eraoftier ?h artful 


“In 1792, when I was at the tender age of 
eleven, the Russian barbarians arrived in 
northern Ezo. When Master Yiikoku (his 
tutor] told me about tlieir fearsome, cunning 
nature, my blood began to boil and I resolved 
then and there to drive them away. I built an 
earthen statue of Laxman and derived great 
pleasure by lashing it with my riding whip. 
From then on I vowed to devote myself to 
learning." 

New Theses was probably the most impor¬ 
tant product of this devotion and its consti¬ 
tuents are entitled as follows: (i) What is 
Essential to a Nation ( I, II and III); (ii) World 
Affairs; (iii) The Barbarians' Nature; 
(iv) National Defence: (v) A Long-Range 
Policy. 

The word that is used in the title of the three 
parts of (i) is kokutai, a two-character com¬ 
pound which seams to have been used in China 
since Han times, and subsequently taken into 
Japanese as part of the huge China-derived 
section of the vocabulary of that rich language. 
Wakabayashi’s translation seems to contain 
the essential meaning but it is typical of philo¬ 
sophical words derived from Chinese that over 
a period of time they acquire, in Japanese, a 
range of meaning which has to be expressed 
with various English equivalents in translation, 
even though the Sino-Japanese original re¬ 
mains unchanged as written and pronounced. 
The word kokutai has had several translations, 
such as “national fabric”, “national prestige", 
"national polity" etc, and it played a consider¬ 
able role in the nationalistic currents that pre¬ 
ceded and accompanied the Meiji Restoration 
in 1867, and continued to flow up to the end of 
the Pacific War, as indeed they still do, how¬ 
ever sluggishly and as a minor trickle. 

Aizawa's view of kokutai saw the Imperial 
Ancestress, the sun goddess Amaterasu, as the 
source of Japan’s civilization and indisputable 
greatness. He particularly detested Buddhism 
and the "wicked doctrine" of Christianity. He 
saw the latter as the means by which foreigners 


like the Russians, m alliance with others 
.an tuitions, sought to undermine the 
of the Japanese rulers. He blamed 
knee of the samurai lords for not 
the foreigners, but admired Peterthfr 
Ins patriotic achievements .as he did tX’ 
urn martyr Sidotti (who died in 
com rage will, which he UcfendcdChri.2 
a means, us Aizawa saw it, ofspreS? 

■ influence of “barbarian" nations, si n «X 
resolutely refused to recognize any other! 
ly spiritual motivation but that of theoldnT 
gion of Japan. He also saw theneeesfcl 

studying "Dutch learning", not out of sT; 

lion, but as a farm of military intelliaa, i 
lie saw no advantage in learning h™ f • 
make bread, for example, or in W«.„ 1 
medicine. 

New Theses was coinpletedjn 1825,ta4* 
lord of Mito did not allow its publicafoiuri] j 
1858, even though some copies were dt» j 
lateil. It had, after all, criticized some: 
samurai and also might arouse animoshi] 
some of the domains whose philosophy4i w 
necessarily agree with that of Mito. Penjd 
his "black ships" had successfully retuntdij 
Edo, the Japanese capital, in 1854, and Aa- 
wa’s slogan of yd/' (repel the foreigners)!^ 
to inspire those who sought to restorethtp»! 
tion of the Emperor. Aizawa was appalWu 
see his words twisted into an attack on the 
bakufu, but in 1862 he was obliged to advonte 
opening Japan to trade and intercourse «i 
the West. 

Dr Wakabayashi handles all his historical, 
philosophical and linguistical material »ii 
considerable skill. Historians will welcomedx 
opportunity to see a translation of New Thao, 
and to consult the multitude of refeructsi) 
Japanese authorities which he provides. Tk 
general reader will not find it easy going, betl 
he is interested in the growth of Japam 
nationalism and the reaction to niretari 
century imperialism, he will find 
worth while. 


The other side of the yen 


and potters, is something of the human side of 
life: the friends Moeran made among the pot¬ 
ters and farmers, their weddings and funerals, 
their summer outings, their drinking sessions, 
their dances When the dead come back in sum¬ 
mer, their rivalries and quarrels. These people 
talk to him freely, explaining their' lives and 
gossiping about their neighbours. A thread of 
drama runs through the book, the predicament 
of the foreigner or outsider in the midst of a 
tightly knit rural community. At first wel¬ 
comed, petted, given every facility to pursue 
his anthropological investigation of a potting 
•village, he is so entranced that he hopes to 
make the place his home, buying a tumble- 
down old house with a little land attached. It 
quickly becomes clear that the plan is a pipe- 
dream. As soon as hp tries to buy land, diffi¬ 
culties arise, and he finds himself Involved in a 
web of complex obligations and quarrels. He 
realizes that any hope of being accepted into • 
the community as “one of them” is out of the ■ 
question. . •. • 

Worse still, his son suffered a frightful acci¬ 
dent: m the swimming-pool during schdol 
hours. ltavihg been told tq dive in (kt the shal¬ 
low end; In the subsequent furore no one : 
neither the swimming teacher, nor the school; 
nor the local education authority - was pre¬ 
pared to accept an iota of responsibility. One i 
and all resorted to licit, prevarication and dls-:; 
tortion to evade any hint of blame: Eventually 
, pnd reluctantly, knowing the Japanese distaste 
for litigation, Moeran>as.forced to file a suit- 
• for damages In a Japanese court. He won his' 
case, but it was referred to a higher dourt, and V 
at the time of .Writing was still sijfrjKtffce. Sacjly v 
he withdrew from the village. Sadly too We " 
realize that the same fate would await any '’ 
"Stranger" from outside: hpping to buy an old'• 
farmhouse-Jn the hills, k •: 

, The story for all its jollity is a melancholy ! 
one, and if the reader at times suspects that ha ! 
has to he content witb half a lbafy he should , 
reread the; fttfoductipn. ‘ Hete;- r Pi&^br:, 
Moeran makes it plain that bedsfollowjq&dn . 
the zw'/ifoK traditforri the principle that ^the', ^ 


Lesley Downer 

DAVID E. KAPLAN and ALEC DUBRO 
Yakuza: The explosive account of Japan’s 
criminal underworld 
336pp. Macdonald. £10.95. 

0356142264 

In David Kaplan and Alec Dubro’s Yakuza, 
Japan as a crime-free society comes under scru¬ 
tiny, and emerges badly tarnished. The book 
would not have been written had these exotic 
gangsters, the Eastern equivalent ofthe Mafia, 
known in Japan as yakitza , kept to their own 
side of the world, where, in Japanese fashion, 
they had their particular place in society. Apart 
from the occasional token raid, police arid 
press left theft in peace. But when they ex¬ 
panded the scope of their activities to Hawaii, 
they drew upon themselves the full force of 
American journalism. When the two authors, 
members of San Francisco’s Centre for Inves¬ 
tigative Reporting, began their research, they 
found the Japanese authorities strangely reluc¬ 
tant to co-operate. 

Yakuza is the result of four yearn’ research 
and over 400 Interviews, with, among others, 
some of the leading yflkuzo f ‘go^f athers’’. Kap¬ 
lanrind Dubrot$ conclusions are supported by a 
mass of evident?; though sometimes their poli¬ 
tical leanings - clearly well left of centre - lead 
• them tq over-empbasize material; which sup- 
ppm.theircase, An example is the sex trade: 
Asian women are lured to Japan . where they 
-areVunged into a wpHd .r.ofWxual slavr 

•i fS h 0r 5 d i tP t? rk aS P por! y^ ald Restitutes in 
' E? ,°* Jap£m After several jiages of 

‘ the Authors 

nhSSt 8 ^ fa £ ai>h to tb® : NVidia corres- 
. pqndent of Kyodo News Agency; “More than 


American cars. The sheer numbers are suv 
ling. In spite of Japan’s vaunted kw c® 
rotes, there arc 110,000 registeredjaba* 1 
total population of 125 million - all entiiteJ® 
tax relief on “business expenses" pa* 
“allowances to gangsters sent out for into* 
tion, payment to lookouts during 
gambling sessions and expenses of pfeops-* 
comparison, the United States Mafia niunw* 
mere 20,000. Like the Mafia, the yakw& 
in drugs - mainly amphetamines-andtedj 
tion, gun-running and “sexual slavery ■ ^ 
sex tours of the 1970s, when thousH® 
Japanese men visited Korea, Taiwan, w 
Hpphies and Thailand, are described 
less detail, Another Japanese myth to 
that of agreement by consensus. App^ 
companies, including the major 
ly employ sokaiya, yakuza bully •; 
lence any opposition from shareholder , 
Most damaging of all is the degreeo(pj 
tion which the authors discovered^. 
Japanese politicians. Not only do maC 
financial support from the yakuia,. _ 

seem to be intimate links between 
sters and the right wing, at least, ot^ 

. LDP party. Yoshiq Kodama, Jag* ^ 
powerful kuromaku (godfath^bnuF^ 
worlds and was deeply respected 
t6g€, the present Prime Minister, 

Most of this is known to the Jdf*^^ 
seem not to be shocked by it..A? °jj 

: on the subject of Tanaka’s.miilti-mUJPJ 

. bribes, “tn Japan, politicians re«^ 
is like exceeding the speed , 

it and it’s bad luck if you are 

* industrial Collaboration 
Turner is No 34 in the 
Papers (inpp. Royal Institute 
Affelrs/Routledge and Keg$n ** 
back, £5.95. 0 7102 1109 0), and d «ggj 
and summarizes the work of B ? - pi 
team of: Japanese, 

British research workers. 

- mqtive. engineering, ^SSSSSm 
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Servants of the Peacock 


Ro bert Irwin _ 

JOHNS. GUEST 

Jk Yezldis: A study in survival 
299 pp. Kegan Paul International. £25. 

07103 01154_ 

I [earned of the existence of the Yezidi cult 
^cnasa schoolboy I purchased a lurid-looking 
paperback on secret societies by (the certainly 
pseudonymous) Arkon Daraul. “The veil of 
mystery" was “torn aside in this sensational 
book” and the Yezidis took their place beside 
ihe Tongs of Terror, the Castrators of Russia 
and the Holy Vehm. Daraul gave an account of 
his visits to the Putney branch of the Yezidi 
Order of the Peacock Angel, telling of how he 
matched businessmen and other prominent 
members of society, robed in white, meditating 
in se&reh of fulfilment and ecstasy at the foot of 
an eight-foot-high statue of a peacock. The 
alleged activities of the reputed Putney branch 
do not feature in John Guest's more sober and 
extremely comprehensive survey of the sect, 
bnt even sober scholarship can do little to initi¬ 
ate the bizarre elements in Yezidi history and 
doctrine. Cultists ofthe Peacock Angel, guar¬ 
dians of a secret doctrine in a remote part of 
Kurdistan, brigands accused by their Muslim 
neighbours of Satanism - the Yezidis might be 
thought to be looking for a part in The Adven¬ 
tures of Tlntin. In the medieval West many 
heretical groups were accused of worshipping 
the Devil, holding orgies, keeping black dogs 
as familiars, and so forth. Norman Cohn has 
argued that the accusations were fantasies, the 
product of “obsessive fears" and “unacknow¬ 
ledged terrifying desires” - part of an uncon¬ 
scious revolt against Christendom’s repressive 
spiritual values. But witch-hunts and polemics 
against devil-worship have been comparatively 
nrc in Islamic history, and it is not clear that 
ih kind of psycho-historical explanation will 
sene in the case of the Yezidis. For one thing 
the Yezidis’ rejection of such charges has in the 


past been tinged with ambiguities. 

Very little is straightforward in Yezidi his¬ 
tory. The Yezidis (and it is not clear why they 
were so called) began their existence as a fairly 
orthodox group of disciples of the twelfth- 
century Sufi saint Sheikh Adi ibn Musafir. 
Sheikh Adi himself was perfectly orthodox, an 
austere ascetic, so emaciated that “when he 
bowed his head in prayer, one could hear his 
brains knock against the inside of his skull, like 
pebbles in a calabash”. After Adi’s death, his 
hermitage in Lalish, a remote valley north of 
Mosul, became the centre of the Adawiyya 
order of sufis, and communities of his disciples 
were to be found elsewhere in Iraq, aad also in 
Syria end Egypt. By the late thirteenth century 
the order had fallen into some disrepute, rbn 
Taymiyya, the fundamentalist theologian, ac¬ 
cused the Adawiyya of excessively venerating 
the founder of their order, and Badr al-Din 
Lulu, the Turkish warlord of Mosul, had the 
bones of Adi exhumed and burnt. But exces¬ 
sive veneration of saints has not been uncom¬ 
mon in Sufism, and Badr al-Din Lulu’s action 
was probably motivated only by a desire to 
intimidate turbulent Kurdish hillsmen who 
showed more respect towards the dead saint 
than they did towards Mosul’s tax collectors. 
There is really nothing to suggest that the thir¬ 
teenth-century Adawiyya had abandoned the 
worship of Allah for that of Melek Taus, the 
Pescock Angel. It is impossible to trace their 
steps towards apostasy, but at some point in 
the later Middle Ages the Kurdish Adawiyya 
had become known as Yezidis, and, by the 
time European missionaries, chiefly Capuchin, 
began to penetrate Iraq in the late seventeenth 
century, Yezidism had become a fully fledged 
religion, with Sheikh Adi as its retroactive 
founder. 

It was told how Sheikh Adi, riding in the 
desert, discovered an andent tomb guarded by 
two camels with eight-foot-long legs and glow¬ 
ing green eyes. The tomb grew and grew before 
the Sheikh’s eyes until it reached the sky. Adi 
in a panic kicked over a pitcher of water. The 


tomb transformed itself into a boy with a 
peacock's tail who introduced himself as Melek 
Taus and took Adi up to heaven for seven years 
to be instructed in the trutlis of Yezidism. 
When Adi returned the water in the pitcher 
had not yet run out. Plainly the Yezidi religion 
draws on common folk-tale motifs as well as on 
local and seasonal cultic practices. (The White 
Spring at Lalish provides water for the tanks of 
sacred newts.) Equally plainly, their cult ofthe 
Fallen Angel who has yet been reconciled with 
God has parallels with certain Sufi teachings 
about Iblis (the Devil). Then again, it is plausi¬ 
ble that their (rather obscure and muddied) 
theology draws on vestigial memories of 
Zoroastrian dualism. Some details may have 
been borrowed from the Yezidi's Nestorian 
Christian neighbours. Yezidi belief in metem¬ 
psychosis was shared by many extreme Siii’ite 
sects. That Yezidi doctrine should appear to be 
a syncretistic spatchcock job in part reflects tbe 
difficulties any dispersed heterodox minority 
will have in defining and enforcing its “ortho¬ 
doxy". In part, though, it surely results from 
Yezidism’s distrust ofthe written word. Sheikh 
Adi was opposed to books and his mostly 
Illiterate followers went along with this pre¬ 
judice. Even so, there were secret scriptures, 
and Guest’s account of how these texts may 
have been purloined and transcribed for the 
benefit of Western scholars in the late 
nineteenth century is perhaps the most fasci¬ 
nating chapter in the book, an unedifying saga 
in which accusations and counter-accusations 
of forgery and academic poltroonery flew. (In¬ 
cidentally I note that Alphonse Mingana, one 
of the protagonists in all this, arrived in Eng¬ 
land and found a wealthy patron in 1913, the 
same year that the mysterious anonymous 
founder of Daraul's Putney group did the 
same.) 

Hie second and larger part of Guest's book 
is devoted to the story of the Yezidis* survival 
under centuries of Ottoman rule into the pre¬ 
sent day, an epic of revolt and robbery. As n 
disgruntled Yezidi Sheikh remarked to a 



A Yezidi ago from the Jebel Sfnjar, reproduced from 
the book reviewed here. 

nineteenth-century English traveller, “Do you 
see that hill opposite the village? Before Hafiz 
Pasha came here, the whole employment of the 
village of Kirsi was to sit on the top of it alt day, 
looking out for travellers and caravans, in 
order to plunder them; now that is at an end, 
and they have nothing to do." 

The Yezidis: A study In survival has been 
assiduously researched and annotated. Guest's 
narrative is lucid, If rather pointilliste - the 
book needs to be read with some concentra¬ 
tion. The noncommittal treatment leaves the 
central question of why one would want to be a 
Yezidi unanswered. However, it is the best 
work that we have on a remarkable and 
obscure topic. 
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THE ATHENIANS 

AND THEIR EMPIRE 

MALCOLM F. MCGREGOR 


Malcolm McGregor draws on a 
lit ! 1 time of scholarship to write a 
comprehensive account oft lie most 
celebrated period in classical Greek 
history-'Thc Golden Age" - in 
which naval and political advances of 
the Athenians coincided with their 
great esc aclii eve men ts in art, 
literature, philosophy and social 
theory. 

McGregor explains how democracy 
was nurtured in Athens and suggests 
that the automatic modem judgement 
against the terms “empire" and 
"imperialist” is not appropriate in 
the Athenian case. Effective 
government was achieved by a 
balance between open public debate 
and the role of individual decisive 
statesmen such as Pericles. This 
genuinely democratic government 
brought peace, if only shortlived, and 
prosperity to the Athenians and their 
allies anti, as McGregor asserts, 
contributed to the extraordinary 
cultural ascendancy of fifth-century 
Greece. 

Tfie Athenians and Their Empire is the 
only critical study of its kind and will 
be ofcqiulintcresc to students, 
teachers, general readers and 
travellers with a keen desire to 
understand the most crucial and 
fascinating period of ancient Greek 
history and culture. 

232pages approx., illustrated 
£28.45 cloth £ 15.15 paper 

UNIVERSITY OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA PRESS 

1 Gower Street London WC1E6HA 


COMMUNISM, 


REVOLUTION, 


AND AMERICAN POLICY 


BERNARD S. MORRIS 


In this fully revised ahd expanded 
edition of his influential 1 906 study 
International Communism and 
. American Policy, Morris preserves. 
the core discussion of the issu es of 
authority and control within the 

communist movement while 
providing a dynamic framework for 
analysis of its changing world role. 
Demons! rating the erroneous hess 
of the totalitarian and monolithic 
models of communism that were hi 
vogue (luriug the early Cold War 
yea rs, Morris focuses on the 
. tensions within the communist 
movement that led to the Sino- 
Sovietsplit, polycentrism, 
Eiihxominunism, nationally ; 1 
, directed communist revolutions, : 
.and the.demise of international 
communism as an organized • ■ 

movement directcdfroin Moscow. 
£30.90 cloth £12.30 paper 

DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

1 Gower SttcetLqndcm VYC 1 H 6 HA 


Only human 


David Miller 

J. BUDZISZEWSKI 

The Resurrection of Nature: Political theory 
and the human character 
218pp. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press. 
$24.40. 

080141900X 
* STEPHEN D. HUDSON 
Human Character and Morality: Reflections 
from the history of ideas 
164pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £11.95. 
0710207709 

CHRISTOPHER J. BERRY 
Human Nature 

162pp. Macmillan. £20 (paperback, £6.95). 
0333375238 

These three books are united in their attempt 
to present “human nature" as having a major 
explanatory role in moral and political theory. 
Let us call this view naturalism. For naturalism 
to be an interesting possibility, two things must 
be true. First, we must be able to provide 
empirical evidence that human nature is suffi¬ 
ciently invariant across cultures and types of 
social organization to be taken as a premiss in 
arguments seeking to justify moral and pol¬ 
itical ideals. Second, the fixed elements that we 
discover must be substantial enough to do 
some useful work in this role. It is not enough 
to be told that all human beings use language 
and die without adequate supplies of food; we 
must have richer information about, for 
instance, people’s characteristic motives and 
capacities. 

Naturalism has had a long innings in moral 
and political theory, but is often now regarded 
as discredited. This discrediting occurred in 
two phases. The first was occasioned by the rise 
of historical thinking in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, exemplified in the work of 
Hegel, Marx and the younger Mill. The upshot 
was a bifurcated conception of human nature. 
On the one hand, there was basic human na¬ 
ture, invariant across all historical periods, but 
for the same reason rudimentary; on the other, 
there was developed human nature, as it had 
emerged through a succession of historical 
stages, culminating in the present (or, In 
Marx's case, the future) period. It was de¬ 
veloped human nature that provided the 
grounding for moral and political recom¬ 
mendations: thus we find Mill confining his 
defence of representative government ex¬ 
plicitly to ‘'civilized" peoples. But since the 
pattern of history was determinate and ir¬ 
reversible, such a grounding was perfectly 
adequate. 

The second phase began when confidence in 
. this latter belief evaporated, If history was no 
longer the story of human development from 

infancy to adulthood, then there was no longer 

, any way of placing different manifestations of 
. human nature on an ascending scale. All that 
could be said was that human nature took on 
different forms in the Urban village and the 
European city, in the Japan of the Samurai and 
the America of [the frontier. From this it 
seemed to follow that the concept could play 
no independent role in moral and political 
argument. We were faced with irreducible 
value choices between modes of life, and it was 
bad faith to believe that we could be helped in 
making them by,appeal to the? supposed essen¬ 
tial properties of human beings. . 

Thus the syay lay Open for the various forms 

of subjectivism, relativism'and conventional-. 
•' ism wlh which we are all familiar. But for some' 
there was another possibility. Might it not Im¬ 
possible to build a theory 1 oh rudimentary' 
human nature, that is, on those basic features 
of human boings thpt were demonstrably in¬ 
variant across cultures? Prominent here were 
theories of Kantian provenance that took; as 
•; cenlral the hujnaji capacities to reason and to < 
chpose, apd sought to derive substantive moral 
and political conclusions front these capacities 
; alone. But tliis strategy was fosvpr very promis¬ 
ing. All of its-practitioners (of Whopn the qiost 
; eriiineqt in recen t years has befcn John RaWIs) 
i yn be charged with smuggling Ijito their afgii- 
1 meats, culturally specific assuoiptidns Vf&r ih-| 
stance, Hbaut the kinds,of goods that people 
enjoy , having. The barrage of cridrism along' 
these lines that Rawls's project has Attracted Is] 
such tbat he has nbw'retreated tp describib^hisi: 
' ; maty as ^systetn^ttzajibn'-of Ideas fbuhdrim 
. V. v'- i ‘. . «■: l - ; 

■ A .V.1 W '.J - v- 


“the public culture of a constitutional if wo arc to iMigagc in rntional th 

democracy" - thereby conceding its relative behaviour; but having equipped 0 ° | ^ 

character. this way. it is perfectly conceivable" 

None of the books considered here aligns life of complete self-indulgence, free-dSfl 
itself with this minimalist. Kantian project. All the institutions that have formed us a ? 08 

aspire to a more robust form of naturalism. All who chooses to do this must obvious?? 11 * 

make substantial reference to the history of certain ends - such as friendship -biinh 

ideas, drawing on pre-modern theories of hu- only an objection if wc assume thatsclf-imrt U 

man nature to buttress their arguments. None, standing must invariably reveal these assn* 
l believe, faces up squarely to the challenge our basic goals. anWfl I 

posed with such brilliance in Alasdair Mac- There is a hidden agenda to Budrina ir 
Intyre’s After Virtue, namely that the context book. Billed as a defence of nalurSr * 

of ideas which made naturalism a plausible fundamental commitments are in faa* 

view has been irretrievably shattered. But all, ligious. Divine revelation provides the w 

none the less, are at pains to distance them- mate standard against which empirical huZ 

selves from a full-blown Aristotelean natural- nature is judged. The author claims that 

ism, according to which the best life for human wants to chart the road down which 1 w 

beings can be read off from an empirically and Christian naturalists can travel loafa" 
discoverable set of characteristics in the same but in my view the secular naturalists are rifei 

way as the best life for elephants or seals. piggy-back on their companions from anwfc 

J. Budziszewski, for instance, in The Resur- stage. * 

rection of Nature: Political theory and the hu- Budziszewski’s book has some interestiu 
man character, draws a distinction between hu- passages, but it is over-ambitious. Steph^D 

man nature as that which is innate in human Hudson sets himself more modest targes ad 

beings (ie, does not have to be learned); hu- his book, Human Character and Month}:it* 

man nature as th at which is common to human flections from the history of ideas, is the beta 

for it. Rather than attempting to advance i 
substantive conception of human nature, b 
looks at the relation between that nature anJ 
our notion of morality. Indeed, his ceatnl 
point is that human nature is complex and con¬ 
tradictory, and we should therefore expect the 
institution of morality to display a correspond¬ 
ing complexity. In particular, we should reject 
what he calls the "direct view” according to 
which the aim of moral theory should be to 
select principles that give a complete and coo 
sistent set of practical directives, so thatiasoj 
situation there will unambiguously be ok 
morally right action to perform. Against lids, 
Hudson argues that morality has to do with 
character as well ns with action; andtbti 
moral theory may be adequate if it gives pra 
tical guidance but not a definitive resolution . 
ajsS all moral conflicts. 

^ Hume features prominently in Huttos'! 
book as nn exponent of this alternative, ‘a- 
direct", view, and it is welcome to see la 
presented not merely as a proponent oi the 
S i distinction between “is" and "ought” state- 
ments (as in Budziszewski's book), but as ■ 
“Roger and Sophie", 1981, one ofAlex Katz's huge thinker whose main concern was to related 

oil paintings, is reproduced from Alex Katz by Ann n l judgments to other aspects of bmnM 

Beattie (92pp, with 26 colour illustrations. New York: psychology. A Humean form of natural® 

Abrams. $27.50 0810912120). The book is the result | ocates the con ncction between the feds d 

human nature and moral beliefe in the psycho 

^, y rrfT W ^? ,/<g 0 ^ 0/ logical capacities and limits of human beings- 

a primer of ike imagination without the constraints of JLi. R aw j s ' s original positm. 

art historical reference or criticismBeattie, „ SUC " 4 nS . KaW,S S .VSl'iSm 

chronicler ofpost-1960s alienation, has prided an att * m ? *° ^ nVC m °? 

extended fictional essay on the works Illustrated. • axlom f of rat, ° nn f e 

. . come Is u set of principles which it is psywK " 1 

beings across cultural boundaries; and human glcally impossible for people to follow in pt* 

nature as the full and appropriate development ticc. Hume’s method is to start with natOT 

of human capacities. He believes that the first sentiments and to see how far it is posstbk » 

category includes rather little, and he sees that move towards the position of an impartial*!# 

mere is an important gap between the first two talor standing outside spntial and tempoi*) 1 *’ 

together and the third: observing what Is blolo- lationships. Nnturallsm of this kind will 

gically given and what is culturally universal be conservative, in the sense that it begins w® 

does not settle the question how human beings existing beliefs and attitudes from whichi «*! 

ought to flourish. He thinks, none the less, that limited departures can be contemplated - 1 

' ® „ , r can be answered in corollary that Hudson seems happyajf 

[ hrou S h “mature self- Christopher J. Berry's Human 
- ~ ; Whlch ! ncludes refl cction on the rather different aim, namely to show that ^ 

■ lw0 - Hlsown of human nature play on indispensable mk® 

,?!? e °u 0d °f f he soul is found in ‘ political theory. He has little difficulty^ 
7 by wtllch we undef stand . ing how different interpretations of the 
ouj^and order our Lives according to ^correspond tcon^j 



chronicler ofpost-1960s alienation, has provided an 
extended fictional essay on the works Illustrated. • 


, flight, this appears to be.aivunhelp- 

tuuy thin (not fo say vague) account of human 
■ flourishing. .-According tp Budziszewski, the 
good life must have a certain unity to it, which; 
conjes from self-understanding and the consist 
'; Sp 1 **- of the Purposes thereby disclosed,' 
but tlie character of the purposes .themselves 


w WlIQLil railYW, 111 lllb DWIiaw -» , L 

existing beliefs and altitudes from 'vhicaWi 
limited departures can be coiitomplated'V 
corollary that Hudson seems happy 1° 8 < r^ 
Christopher J. Berry's Human Nature _ 
rather different aim, namely to showtW 
of human nature play on indispensable ro 
political theory. He has little difficulty hi \w> 
ing how different interpretations of the 
essence correspond to different concep ■ 
justice, freedom and so forth, But he ge 
much deeper water when tiding to exp 
what argumentative role these int 5 f P re fl .j t? 
play. He maintains on |he one hend 
of human nature rests on empirically ^ 
able facts; on the other that the purp° s - 
theorist will determine which facts a ■ ^ 

>?*"■ B . ut 


^..“gnrtt.fljE.w'IVihg.i of (empirically given) human w 

port their case and ignoring ottoMS 
-W resist such an ■ longer clear that “human nature 
: fbUndaUr role, instead, 

Sustain hnmi a uneeded ments are being made first, and a 

. ate sqd&i rirtues ? aueh^S^‘^ ; ,Joclude c j hefe human nature manufactured to order- ^ 

' and the'thduiriit is foni 8 1 »i5^tf t ^ to ^ loy ^ ty ^ 501 the omnipresence of A 180 / 1 ^ 

mature would Tio longer be such an inl^ ,, 
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rte challenges to this position mounted by 
Ltre and Rorty. His reply is that the chal- 
tovees themselves cannot be formulated with¬ 
out saying something about human beings (eg, 

-man is essentially free"). This is undoubtedly 
mie, but it overlooks the distinction drawn 
above between uncontroversial, rudimentary 
human nature, and the much fuller picture of 
human capacities and motivations that natural¬ 
ist positions require. The rudimentary ele¬ 
ments may provide a sufficient basis from 
which to mount a critique of naturalism. 

Human Nature is intended primarily as a 
textbook, and it contains useful surveys of con¬ 
ceptions of human nature in political thought. 

It Is less convincing when it tries to tackle epis¬ 
temological issues posed by the idea of human 
nature. In all three books, excursions into the 
history of ideas are to some extent enjoyed at 
the expense of sustained argument on the cen¬ 
tre] topic itself. We may surmise that their 
authors finally lack confidence in their ability 
to sustain a naturalist position, and take refuge 
in the arguments of illustrious predecessors 
who, if MacIntyre is right, were operating in a 
more congenial intellectual environment. 

What should we conclude about the idea of 
human nature? It is best seen as an empirical 
concept whose argumentative function is to set 
Emits to normative claims, rather than to jus¬ 
tify them directly. It comprises two elements: 
first, what 1 have called rudimentary human 
nature; second, the whole spectrum of human 
personality as revealed by anthropology and 
comparative sociology. In this second dimen¬ 
sion, it is human nature to be a Homeric war¬ 
rior and to be an Indian holy beggar and to be a 
New England capitalist. But equally it is not 
human nature to be all of these at once, and 
ibis primarily, is where the practical implica¬ 
tions of the concept are to be found. A moral 
theory is deficient if it presupposes capacities 
is human beings which are nowhere to be 
bund, or which are never found together in 
combination. Likewise, a political theory is 
defective if the institutions it prescribes require 
people to behave in ways which, empirically, 
they never do, or (this is the more likely case) if 
it imposes incompatible requirements - to be¬ 
have in some respects like a Homeric warrior 
and In others like a New England capitalist. A 
plausible moral or political theory, respecting 
ftwe limits, Is likely to embody an ideal of 
human personality, chosen from the available 
range, but it is duplicitous for the theory’s 
Proponents to present this as human nature 
court. ■ 
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John Robertson 

RICHARD F. TEICHGRAEBERIH 
“Free Trade" and Moral Philosophy: 

Rethinking the sources of Adam Smith's 
"Wealth of Nations” 

212pp. Durham, NC: Duke University Press. 
£35. 

0822305267 

In this ambitious book, Richard Teichgraeber 
seeks to recover the intellectual sources of the 
Wealth of Nations, and (hereby contribute to a 
better understanding of the intellectual origins 
of capitalism than Marx, Weber or a range of 
twentieth-century historians have been able to 
attain. "Free Trade" and Moral Philosophy is, 
as the author repeatedly acknowledges, selec¬ 
tive in its focus, but Teichgraeber is keen to 
break new ground, and to make the subject 
accessible to the general reader as well as to the 
specialist (though the price of the book alone 
must make that second hope forlorn). 

He approaches the work of Adam Smith 
through substantial chapters on his Scottish 
contemporaries and mentors, Francis Hutch¬ 
eson and David Hume, these together forming 
“arguably the three most important thinkers 
within the Scottish Enlightenment". To recon¬ 
struct the overall architecture of their thought, 
Teichgraeber relates them to two pre-existing 
intellectual traditions. One is the new concep¬ 
tion of moral philosophy pioneered by Shaftes¬ 
bury at the turn of the seventeenth century. 
Taking the sentiments rather than reason to be 
the source of moral values, Shaftesbury had 
sought to retrieve the concept of virtue from 
the strictures of Hobbes. The other tradition is 
that of Natural Law Jurisprudence, renewed 
by Orotius earlier in the seventeenth century. 
Here the crucial innovations were the distinc¬ 
tion of perfect from imperfect rights, relegat-. 
ing ordinary moral duties to the second categ¬ 
ory, the identification of the paradigmatic per¬ 
fect right as exclusive property, the narrowing 
of government’s primary purpose to the pro¬ 
tection of such property, and hence the re¬ 
orientation of the theory of justice around 
commercial activity rather than politics. It is 
when traced to these sources, Teichgraeber 
argues, that the thought of Smith and his Scot¬ 
tish mentors can best be understood, and the 
differences between them thrown into most 
revealing relief. , . 

The book is interesting and challenging in a 
number of ways. Two stand out. In the first 


place, Teichgraeber offers a reassessment of 
the relative importance for Smith of Hutch¬ 
eson and of Hume' arguing that both in moral 
philosophy and in jurisprudence Smith was in 
significant respects closer to Hutcheson. Like 
Hutcheson, he continued to believe that moral 
philosophy should concern itself with virtue, a 
quality towards which Hume was notoriously 
cool. Indeed, Teichgraeber argues, this com¬ 
mitment to virtue was such that we should still 
recognize the existence of an “Adam Smith 
Problem" in the relation between Smith's two 
major works. The Theory of Moral Sentiments 
and the Wealth of Nations. There is a - possibly 
deliberate - gulf between the enthusiasm for 
virtue shown in The Theory of Moral Senti¬ 
ments and the refusal in the Wealth of Nations 
to value commercial activity in moral terms. As 
with virtue, so with rights: in his jurisprudence 
Smith continued to use a concept prominent in 
Hutcheson but virtually discarded by Hume. 
Acknowledging but sidestepping Hume’s tech¬ 
nical criticisms of Hutcheson’s usage of the 
concept, Smith went on to outline a pro¬ 
gramme of legal reform unimagined by Hume. 

Teichgraeber's second challenging conclu¬ 
sion concerns the contribution of the Wealth of 
Nations to the argument for laissez-faire in the 
economy. Not only was Smith unoriginal in his 
commitment to free trade, having been antici¬ 
pated by Hume and by seventeenth-century 
English economic writers, but his purpose, 
Teichgraeber argues, was less to make the case 
for free trade than to make plain the radicalism 
of that doctrine, and the dangers of its imposi¬ 
tion on an uncomprehending people. Confess¬ 
ing that complete free trade was a “utopia", 
Smith put all his historical realism and political 
pragmatism at the service of a demonstration 
that measures to introduce free trade must ever 
be partial and piecemeal. 

Teichgraeber offers much to debate, but 
there are problems in the approach he has 
chosen, and in the construction of his argu¬ 
ments. One turns out to be less serious than 
might be expected: the danger of anachronism 
in identifying the Wealth of Nations with the 
intellectual history of capitalism is largely cir¬ 
cumvented by understanding “capitalism" in 
terms of the eighteenth-century idea of “com¬ 
mercial society”. More dangerous is Teich- 
graeber’s acknowledged selectivity of focus. 
Excluding the social context in order to con¬ 
centrate on the intellectual story may be justi¬ 
fied (although the reason given, that Scotland 
did not change significantly before the 1790s, is 
. distinctly odd), but the intellectual story itself 


is distorted by selectivity both in the use of 
secondary authorities and in the choice of 
primary subjects. Selective Invocation of other 
scholars allows the author to assume a natur¬ 
alistic rather than a sceptical reading of 
Hume's moral philosophy, and, to a lesser ex¬ 
tent, to set aside the potential contribution of 
the classical republican tradition to the Scots' 
political thought. As for the primary subjects, 
the inclusion in the story of Adam Ferguson, 
certainly no less a thinker than Hutcheson, 
would have put Smith's enthusiasm for virtue 
into perspective. If Smith was prepared to 
show warmth in the cause of virtue, the 
temperature of his commitment, even in The 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, still fell short of 
that demanded by Ferguson, who seems to 
have found Smith almost as cool as Hume. 

Finally, there is a problem in the book’s 
construction. Repeatedly, Teichgraeber insists 
that moral philosophy provided the “connect¬ 
ing principles”of all th rce Scots' thought - only 
to contend that the doctrine of free trade de¬ 
veloped out of the separation of ethics from 
jurisprudence, as the scope of the latter was 
restricted to perfect rights. The two strands of 
Teichgraeber's argument point to a real 
puzzle. Smith was a moral philosopher, and he 
indicated more than once that he saw his va¬ 
rious works, published and projected, ns a con¬ 
nected whole. Yet he also wrote the Wealth of 
Nations as a virtually self-standing exposition 
of economic principles and their application. 
Teichgraeber, however, assumes at the outset 
that moral philosophy provides the key to the 
intellectual origins of the Wealth of Nations 
itself, and hence he is obliged to maintain that 
the two strands of his argument form one cohe¬ 
rent thread. The puzzle, which several of his 
arguments illuminate, cannot be directly ex¬ 
plored, to the potential confusion oF readers. 


David Hume and the Eighteenth Century 
British Thought : An annotated catalogue has 
recently appeared as the centennial publica¬ 
tion of Chuo University (560pp. Chuo Uni¬ 
versity Library, 742-1 Higashinakano, 

: Hachiofi-shi, Tokyo 192-03, Japan). Prepared 
by Sadao Ikeda, the catalogue gives a detailed 
description of books and letters acquired in' 
1982 From the private library of Dr John 
Valdimir Price, Tlte first part consists chiefly of 
works by Hume, published in his lifetime. The 
second contains fifteen letters from Hume, and 
the third 235 books mainly by eighteenth- 
century British writers. * 


Emily Dickinson 

The Poet on the Second Story 

i IBROME LOVING 

This book offers a read ing of the most important of Emily 
Dickinson's works. Using biographical matters bb a frame 
for hisinterpretations Professor Loving demonstrates how 
Dickinson's fife is bound up With any serious reading of 
her poetry, and shows that the voice we hear in the poems 
“ ™tof the 'mind alone', as Dickinson herself said, 
without corporeal friend'. 1 44pp. 0 521 32 7814 £20.00 net 
Cambridge Studies In American Literature and Culture 

;The End of Literary Theory 

STEIN haugomolsbn 

The esaayg In this collection are concerned with the . 

PWloaophioa! problems that arise in connection with the 
au ^landing and evaluation of literature. Professor 
* many of the orthodoxies of modem literary 
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Other Essays 
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This volume makes available, for the first time in English, 
the most important of Hans-GeorgGadamer's extensive 
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The Victorian Christian Socialists 

EDWARD NORMAN 

Victorian Christian Socialism began as a protest against 
industrial evils by a group of Anglicans and soon their 
Ideals began to spread to other churches, although not as a 
systematic 'movement'. Dr Norman here offers a history of 
Christian Socialism constructed around the most 
influential of its advocates. 

210pp. 0 52 1 32525 3 £17.50 net 

Now in paperback 

Origins of the Great Purges 

TheSoviet Communist Party Reconsidered, 

1933-1938 
J. ARCH GETTY 

Based upon archival and published sources, this work 
describes the events in the Bolshevik Party leading up to 
the Great Purges of 1937-8. • 

'He has cleared the ground of many influential myths 
and has advanced many challenging hypotheses. His book 
is a landmark in the writing of Soviet political history/ 

London Review of Books 
• 288pp. 0 521 33570 3 Paperback £9.95 net 

The Vision of Anglo-America 

The US-UK Alliance and the Emerging Cold War, 
1943-1946 

HENRY BUTTERFIELD RYAN . 

Dr Ryan's innovative b tudy demonstrates wi th great 
clarity the importance of tfre decline of British power in the 
creation of the Cold War. He subjects to detailed analysis 
the concerted attempts made by the British wartime 

. coalition to forge a perpetual merger with the USA in 
International affairs to arrest this global decline. 

1 : 240pp. 0 52 1 32928 0 £25.00 net 
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Sleeping with the supervisor 


Helen King 


BERNARDSERGENT 
Homosexuality in Greek Myth 
Translated by Arthur Goldhammer 
344pp. Alhlone Press. £32. 

0485113198 

L’homosexuality inJUatique dans I'Europe 
nnclenne 

297pp. Paris: Payot. 160fr. 

2228141305 _ 

Georges Dumdzil's preface to Homosexuality 
in Greek Myth places Bernard Sergent’s work 
in the historical process by which the denial 
that the glorious Greeks could possibly be in¬ 
volved in anything as sordid as homosexuality 
has gradually become the affirmation that 
homosexuality and heterosexuality are both 
valid forms of sexual expression, and are not 
always mutually exclusive. He praises Sergent 
for giving “not only the raw data but also bril¬ 
liant applications of interpretive methods". It 
is true that there is a vast amount of data in 
both volumes. While the first concentrates on 
Greek myth, the second expands the argument 
into other types of source material and other 
parts of Europe. The methods, however, are 
open to question. 

Despite the apparently more general title of 
the translated volume, both books deal almost 


exclusively with homosexuality in an initiatory 
context, in which a mature man (erases) of 
high rank abducts a young boy [erdtnenos) of 
similar rank and acts as his master, leacherand 
lover. Although Sergent also mentions female 
homosexuality, and those individuals who con¬ 
tinued to form homosexual relationships 
beyond the normal ages, his main interest is 
thus in homosexuality as a deliberate rejection 
of women in the course of making the boy into 
a real man. He distinguishes his approach from 
that of many other writers in that he does not 
regard ancient Greek homosexuality as tied to 
the institution of the city-state, but rather as a 
practice going back to the most distant Greek 
past; indeed, as he hints in the first book and 
develops in the second, he wants to trace it 
back still further, to early Indo-European 
culture. 

Although myth, seen here as preserving the 
memory of past institutions rather than in 
terms of what it meant to those who continued 
to tell it. is the major source for the first book, 
even there Sergent uses two main '‘historical” 
cases to support his argument: the first Cretan, 
the second Germanic. At the end of the initia¬ 
tory relationship, sometimes marked by the 
sacrifice of an animal or a successful hunt, the 
erdntenos is given presents, and is recognized 
as having become a mature man. In the Cretan 
case the gifts are a cup, a military costume and 


Among the ruins 


Peter Levi 

CHRISTIAN HABICHT 
Pausanias’ Guide lo Ancient Greece 
205pp. University of California Press. £21.25. 
052005398 2 

Pausanias needs to be studied on the ground, 
but also with some subtlety in the library, since 
he holds a special place not only in Greek 
archaeology and topography but in histor¬ 
iography, history of literature, and the culture 
of his own time. In order to understand him 
you have to understand the art and archi¬ 
tecture and the literary and antiquarian tastes 
of his own age, as well as those of the ages he 
discusses. You have to read numerous authors 
who taste of sawdust, as well as the vast corpus 
of Inscriptions and the small library of pam¬ 
phlets and articles that tout* on his work. 
.Archaeologists are forced to use pausanias, 
but he has seldom attracted the greatest classic¬ 
al scholars. The kind of full, modern commen¬ 
tary on Pausanias that we-really need now 
would take twenty or thirty years of devoted 
. arid expensive research. 

Christian Habicht has written a useful and 
■distinguished monograph that no scholar of 
Pausanias can afford to ignore. Since that in¬ 
cludes everyone who is forced now and then to 
grapple with him, these Sather,lectures should 
, be widely read; they are wealthy in detail, and 
frequently correct received modern views. As 
a general survey of Pausanias they are far less 
satisfactory, because they leave out a good 
deal, and some of their verdicts are out of 
balance. In his time, “poetry was dead, phi¬ 
losophy mediocre". Poetry was not dead, and 
philosophy no mare mediocre than it had 
been for centuries: Marcus Aurelius is not 
mediocre. PrQfessor Habicht is anxious to 
score points for his author; but he scarcely 
notices his uniquely wide reading in sub- 
Homeric epic, or his Crucial role in the trans¬ 
mission of its fragments. His position in the 


history of learning and scholarship is of fun¬ 
damental importance, and these lectures throw 
some welcome light on it, but much more re¬ 
mains to be said. It is at least a remarkable 
coincidence (hat at Olympia Pausanias is 
attracted by measurements that had been ver¬ 
sified by Callimachus. Ulrich Kahrstedt is 
castigated for his view of economic decline in 
the Roman Peloponnese. but Lucian conveys 
the same sense as Pausanias of a ruined world. 

The lecture on inscriptions is fascinating, but 
in places disappointing, as the study of inscrip¬ 
tions so often is. It is not much use, for exam¬ 
ple, to have “fifty-six well preserved lines" of 
an inscription about Cephisodorus, when this 
is not the inscription that Pausanias used, nor 
does it add anything substantial to what we 
know about him, Habicht makes a justified 
point, all the same, and his.plea for epigraphic 
commentaries on Pausanias should be taken 
seriously. Pausanias was an enthusiastic de¬ 
cipherer of stones. He may have written 
“Biris” for "Iris" through misreading an 
archaic alphabet, but it is fascinating to learn 
he could cope With the alphabet of Corinth 
elsewhere in his travels. 

One of the most interesting parts of the book 
. is an appendix now added to the lectures, on 
the attitude of Wilaihowitz to Pausanias and 
how it arose. I am not sure Habicht is com¬ 
pletely fair to the old wizard. Of course Pausa¬ 
nias is more reliable, and fieldwork on him is 
therefore more essential, than Wllamowitz 
supposed. But the line of enquiry into literary 
and secondary sources that, was pursued as a 
result of Wilamowitz’s obstinacy has been 
genuinely productive; indeed, it still isso, how¬ 
ever much one may personally prefer the ruins 
and the myrtle bushes. Pausanias usually turns 
out to be right, as Professor Habicht so often 
shows, but In order to use him in the field one 
certainly must have studied him first in the 
library. It is there that most of the new conclu¬ 
sions we can draw about Pausanias are to be 
■ forind. These lectures are. a usefol starting; 


an ox. In the first book Sergent, following 
Dumdzil's tripartite model for early Indo- 
European classification, sees represented here 
the “three functions": politics, war and econo¬ 
mics. Politics covers kingship and religion; the 
cup is used to pour libations to the gods, hence 
its assignment to this function. The ox is a 
major element in ancient agriculture and so 
comes under economics, although one could 
argue that, as it is sacrificed by the erdtnenos to 
Zeus, it could also go under politics/kingship/ 
religion. But in that case the tripartite model 
would presumably not work. In the second 
book Sergent has noticed the difficulty, and he 
moves the ox from economics to politics; he 
then reverses neatly out of the comer by mov¬ 
ing the cup as well, from politics to economics, 
because it is used to drink from at the banquet 
after the sacrifice. 

The relationship between model and data is 
stretched further when Sergent turns to the 
three aspects mentioned in the story of how a 
Cretan erases chooses an erdtnenos. He tells us 
that "orderly behaviour” corresponds to poli¬ 
tics, “manly courage” to war and “good looks” 
to economics. Here alarm bells begin to ring. 
The argument followed for “good looks” is, I 
think, that economics/production/agriculture 
includes sumptuary laws for controlling luxury, 
and that physical attraction comes close to lux¬ 
ury. Triftinctionality, like structuralist binary 
models or Freudian sexual symbolism, can 
easily be taken to excess. 

There are other problems of method; for 
example, Sergent's use of anthropological 
comparisons outside the Indo-European con¬ 
text. This is often superficial, as his casual 
"Here are a few ethnographic comparisons, 


chosen at random from my readier 
only too clear Although the example^ 
mi making "viv.d and vital" a 
ancient world in which the nature of , be 5 
dcnce leaves inevitable gaps, the richness ^ 
particularity of the other societies citedJff 
Later Sergent wntes. "wc cannot say that £ 
lar phenomena are identical whenVS 
norms in terms of which they are defined^ 
different - a maxim which should have 
applied far more carefully. Similar critiriL 
could be made of his modern analogies For 
example, lie makes much of a comparison Z 
tween the invitation to the eraslis to dine with 
the crOmenas at the end of the initiation^ 
cess, mid inviting one’s PhD supervisor to ife. 
ncr after the viva; is it significant, he womfat 
that the latter process is particularly previa 
in Germanic countries? Well, ofcourseaaw] 
can mark an important event; butonedoesrt 
necessarily sleep with one’s supervisor, ewea 
"Germanic countries”, whatever Sergent an 
about the closeness between the educatfoal 
process and sex. 

Both volumes are well produced. The trans¬ 
lation of Homosexuality in Greek Myth h 
sometimes a little too dose to the oriprf 
French, and can read heavily. In these cob- 
dom-conscious days I was surprised to see that 
“French leather” has not been corrected for 
English-speaking readers. A little mote care 
could also have been taken to ensure (hat all 
puns were intentional, although I much en¬ 
joyed the suggestion that the festival com¬ 
memorating Hyakinthos, beloved of Apollo, 
“was divided into two parts, the first sad, the 
second gay” (French, “la premiere triste, h 
seconde gaie”). 
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A. W. Price 

ANNECARSON 

Eros (he Bittersweet: An essay 

189pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 

£15.40. 

0691066817 

“Love that time was not as love is nowadays”, 
writes Malory of Launceiot and Guinever. 
Anne Carson describes love as it evolved dur¬ 
ing the early days of Greek lyric poetry in a way 
partly strange, partly familiar. She suggests 
(citing Bruno Snell) that falling In love makes 
one peculiarly aware of the barriers of the self; 
and (following Eric Havelock) that the experi¬ 
ence was intensified by the invention of liter¬ 
acy. For reading, unlike listening, involves a 
focusing of attention, a blanking out of one’s 
environment and such self-control also alerts 
one to the boundary between interior self and 
external world. Falling In love, so often spoken 
of then in terms of melting, becomes a threat to 
a newly won individuality: "The lover learns as 
he loses it to value the bounded entity of him- 
self** 1 

Writing emphasizes separation - between 
word and word, between writer and reader 
between reader and environment. Carson re¬ 
lates this thought more precisely to the novel¬ 
ties of the Greek alphabet. The Greeks in¬ 
vented consonants, which mark the edges of 
sound, Love and writing then reflected one 
another: “As eras'insists upon the edges of 
human beings and of the spaces between them, 
the written, consonant imposes edge on the 
sounds of human speech/’- This, she argues 
gavejo antique love a special quality that We. 

jaded fiterates can only guess at. 

■Such is a central thesis Of Carson’s densely 
redecjlve book. To the reader Caught up in its 
P^° 8e ' into , 

l!^w L - ^ ed s f ctions > * may sfem crude to * 
ask: is this credible? One may be untroublqd.by ■ 

*W‘.! hat l0 6 veseerns hototo create,and: 
to aboUsh the self (for e^otidreality may be 
^t^^doxM). ;: M oA ;troubu&. 
^eidcet^ftheargu^nt, 
common sense. Consider the folfowing: ■«;/ 5 


— — fo a World of so^a t fe t p. 


maintain continuity. • 

Did the Greeks use their eyes only for reading? 
Also troubling is the ambiguity of the evi- j 
dence: consonants may mark divisions be- ; 
tween syllables, but they also unite with vowh J 
within syllables. To a selective hyper-peicep- 
tivity all conclusions are permitted. j 

The argument is advanced by readings d 
Archilochus, Sappho, Sophocles and Plda j 
that are always intelligent, but often eccentric- 
Where Richard Jeukyns, wholly persuasively, j 
elicits out of n single prefix In a poeffld : 
Sappho’s that we arc to see “the manstnlofy 
closer to the girl lo catch each intimate re¬ 
mark”, Carson dissolves the mail into* i 
psychological abstraction: he is “a_cogmQ« : 
and intentional necessity”, symbolizing that 
“where eras is luck, its activation calls for inn* 
structural components - lover, beloved aw 
that which comes between them”. Where Kefr 
neth Dover (like the common reader) W® 
Alcibiadcs to be placing his own coat aw* 
Socrates’s old cloak “ns a top blanket" be®? 
joining him ns it were between the sheets, Car- 
son has Alclbiades wrap Socrates up in his®® 
coat before “embracing the bundled-upobp 
of his desire”, rather like Tristan tayjjr j 
naked sword between himself and IseuH(i®* 
her comparison). Perhaps we are mean ; 
understand Carson as playing variations,^. j 
offering interpretations. Indeed, that Tjv 

seem the only inference to draw from ! 

of treating fragments of verse as if they f onnea i 
whole poems. j 

: In all, it is hard to take Carson’s coodua* 
or her evidence, very seriously. John jw- ■ 
may be more just tjian he intends in calM? 
[»ok a “poem of the intellect”. As an 
in ingenuity and sensitivity (also some oi 
ity), it may be savoured according t0 t®? e \ . ' 1 
marshalling of pertinent quotations “°® . j 

edrly Greek lyric poets is a welcome 
of a fragmentary profusion. &<***?£ 
about metre, though slightly qveratiynffi-.. 
play a keenly imaginative ear. Bvery,^^ 

Will make his own note of felicitous 
tions nicely put. To my own taste, hef ftn , 
for a small range of metaphorsput 0 > Jgj; 
metry, optics and electricity becom« . 
tiqus, the effect at once woozy and fri&Jb u- 
belles-lettres and jeux d'espril (though 
real poetry) , judgment is a raatter , * 

.and some will find that Carson’s veriwj ,x 
ness revivifies for then! the pleas* 1 * 5 


literacy. 
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The peasant’s-eye view 


Juliet da Boulay 


JAMES C. DAVIS 

Uteftom Want: A peasant family in the 

Machine Age . 

165pp. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania University 

Press. £16.95. 

0812280342 


James C. Davis, married to a first generation 
taigri from the Slovene-speaking village of 
VBovleje in what is now Italy, above Trieste 
oq the Karat plateau, has a particular interest 
In seeing history from a peasant’s-eye view. In 
kise from Want he studies the momentous 
changes occurring in the Balkans, from serf¬ 
dom through famine and deprivation and two 
mild wars to modern industrial prosperity, 
adusively in terms of their impact on a succes¬ 
sion of his wife’s patrilineal ancestors - the 
2ulek family. 

Starting with the Zuieks’ putative origins in 
the sixteenth century when the family were 
serfs of the Counts of Duino, the story takes 
shape with the birth of Tomai in 1774. The 
description of the first hundred years in the 
fortunes of the family, until the family’s oral 
tradition can be tapped from the mid-1850s on, 
is reconstructed from records such as charters, 
church registers, wills, travel diaries, police 
and tax records, while the life histories 
throughout are set in the overall historical and 
political context. Even during this earlier 
period the Zuieks are beginning their “rise 
from want”, keeping sheep and tilling their few 
poor acres, while, in succession, decrees end¬ 
ing first serfdom and then hereditary subjec¬ 
tion come into force, culminating with the 
peasants’ acquisition, in 1861, of title to the 
hod. From the mid-1850s, with the building of 
the railway and the resurgence of work in the 
quarries, through small improvements in nutri¬ 
tion, living conditions and hygiene, and then 
the advent of medicine, formal education and 
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A Sorblan (or Wend) child in local costume from the Lusatia region of East Germany. The photograph Is 
reproduced from DDR (327colour Illustrations with accompanying explanatory text In German, Russian, 
English and French, Leipzig: P. A. Brock halts, 3 325 00018 5). 


literacy, the effects of industrialization on 
peasant life are portrayed convincingly as a 
long process which over several generations 
steadily influenced the £u2eks* way of life, 
long before the great industrial boom of 
the 195% brought with it radical social and 
economic change. 

The author has intended this book not just 
for scholars but also for those who have “some¬ 
where among their ancestors, a poor peasant 
or two”, and because of this the book takes the 
form of a tale simply - even simplistically - 
told, with discussion and argument kept to a 
minimum, and all information not directly re¬ 
lated to the main theme relegated to notes. 
This format allows for much human detail: 
there is the Ziriek who, overheard foretelling 
his own death from the hooting of an owl, was 
indeed found dead of a heart attack a few days 
later; and the Zuiek whose first love was mur¬ 
dered by the girl’s jilted fianc£, and who irri¬ 
tated his two subsequent wives by remember¬ 


ing her every night in his prayers. And in the 
contrast between the latest 2u2ek family to be 
recorded (five children, of whom four reached 
maturity and are still alive, and the parents 
recently dead at the ages of eighty and ninety) 
with the first (eleven children of whom only 
three survived childhood, with the wife dying 
at thirty-six and the husband at fifty-six), the 
statistics are indeed, as the author claims, 
clothed in flesh and blood. 

But the story, although clearly told, lacks 
information on the values and beliefs of Karst 
village society as a whole, so that the Quicks 
are presented as if they responded in isolation 
to their economic and political environment, 
and their motivations tend to be discussed in 
terms of individual inclination rather than in 
the context of an ordered pattern of customary 
social norms. More crucially, this lack of refer¬ 
ence to village culture leads to the absence of 
any serious consideration of those features in 
village life which are to do with morality and 


symbolism, art and religion. No real idea is 
given of the existence of networks of kinship 
and friendship sustaining the individual fami¬ 
lies. and the question at least arises whether 
singing, dancing or music, embroidery, carving 
or metalwork, celebration of marringes, har¬ 
vest times, and saints' days, were not impor¬ 
tant features of these peasants’ lives: from 
Franc Zu2ek, for instance, the author's father- 
in-law, Davis records, though he does not fol¬ 
low up, the opinion that the “misery” of the old 
days nevertheless carried with it a certain qual¬ 
ity of social and religious life which the old man 
considered ill-lost. 

Tiie author is at pains to do justice to the 
2u2eks and with them the “many millions of 
poor families” he feels them lo represent; so it 
is ironic that his exclusive concern with the 
purely economic and political, and his unques¬ 
tioning acceptance of the values of the modern 
world - of literacy, of factory-made clothes, of 
the absence of manure - lead him to a Hobbes- 
ian picture of traditional peasant life in which 
only the hardship is evidentr the peasants are 
prey to "insularity", their piety is "unreflec- 
rive", their acceptance of hard work “oxlike”, 
and their lack of transport causes them to walk 
everywhere “like ants". Thus whnt Davis in¬ 
tends as an apologia for the pensnnts who 
"saved no souls, and penned no poems, but 
who helped to make life possible for those who 
did", amounts in fact to an unwitting devalua¬ 
tion, ignoring the spiritual values which are 
almost universally strongest among pre-indust¬ 
rial rural people, and the poetry and song 
which, created by the oral tradition, have pro¬ 
vided the models for literate endeavour. 

This flaw is I believe an important one, 
in that it reinforces conceptunlly the already 
accomplished disinheritance of peasants from 
their past. Nevertheless this book, if it is taken 
as representing one side of a more complex 
picture, throws a sympathetic light on the 
passage through time of one peasant family, 
and adds a historical dimension usually missing 
in more anthropological studies. 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 

[ don’t know where you are spending the last 
week in July, but I’m prepared to bet that a 
commanding majority of you haven't given to 
the Gilroy Garlic Festival the sober considera¬ 
tion that its merits merit. “Garlic", I hear you 
exclaim, or more precisely “Garlicl” - wrink- 
lingyour pretty noses in disgust. “FaughL . . " 
The readeress over my shoulder: Hold it right 
there. Why do you assume that your women 
readers are so finicking? 

Me: Why do you assume that only my female 
readers have pretty noses? Is it fair to arrogate 
to the exclusive use of your own gender certain 
adjectives like pretty, shrill, winsome, fluffy or 
hysterical? 

She: Is it fair, is it just, is it manly to invent 
me simply to score points off me? Could you 
win an argument if you didn’t write both sides? 

Me (shocked almost into silence}: I never 
told you to say lhatl 

Gilroy events include the Garlic Queen 
Pageant (uneasy lies the head that wears that 
crown), the Tour de Garlique, the 10K Garlic 
Gallop, Garlic Grove, the Garlic Squeeze 
Bam Dance and the Oreat Garlic Cookoff. 

Be there. I’m hoping to go as part of the 
Press. 

★ * j*r 

My inuocently chauvinistic praise of Violet 
Vane, Bard of Brecknock Road, Archpoet of 
Archway. Tennyson of Tufhell Park, Goethe 
of Gospel Oak, Horace or at least Hemans of 
Holloway, voluminous versifactor of NW5 has 
not, so far, undammed a torrent of rivals from 
the gloomy hills of London: Hampstead and 
Gerkenwell, Campden and Putney, Highgate, 
Primrose - though why Eliot thought of Prim¬ 
rose Hill as gloomy is hard to imagine, I sup¬ 
pose he wasn't much of a man for kites and 
zoos. The mountains have laboured and have 
brought forth a ridiculous Muswell. J.W.M. 
Draper’s Muswell Rhymes were spotted on a 
bookshelf in a bookshop, apparently un¬ 
touched since 1948. The keen-eyed and estim¬ 
able finder thinks there is something odd, if not 
downright sinister, about this: would that it 
were sol 

Draper takes a mighty conspectus of history, 
from Neolithic (“Such were the men, so says 
the book / Who chipped the flinty stone, / Who 
settled by the Hackney Brook, / Where now 
stands Newington") to February 13, 1896 
(“The foul and bloody miirder of / The harm¬ 
less Mr Smith / Provides a date exact enough / 
To date an epoch with”). 

I learnt a deal from Draper, and have gained 
a new respect for what I used to. think of as 
nothing more than the foothills of Mount Ally 
Pally. Did, you know it was home to Cecil 
Rhodes's sister and Rowland Hill’s assistant? 
That the Mydies' home later became, aptlv 
enough, the Public Library? That Tegelmeier 
had beehives there? . 


The name of Tegctmeir, who wrote 
Of pheasants in the field, and bees, 

And dwelt where now the arch-bornc train 
Speeds high above St James's Lane. 

Highgate Hill had Betjeman, Golders Green 
Abse: who now sings of Tottenham Hale and 
Stamford Hill, of Dartmouth Park and Haring¬ 
ey, a name (it must mean Herring Island) from 
which familiarity has not taken its Scandina¬ 
vian mystery. Lovely is the Lea, or rather the 
London Residuary Body (Department of En¬ 
vironmental Enhancement) Lea Valley Linear 
Riparian Recreational Facility. 


Charles Darwin mentions In a note 
In 77*' Origin of Species ' ■ ■' 


★ * * 

Ran into a severe case of Brit-USan incompre¬ 
hension the other day: what you might call 
linguistic dispareunia but probably shouldn't. 
Happened at a main ly-for-truckers stop on In¬ 
terstate (he died interstate, I should like to 
have it said of me) 95 in Pa. I was sitting there 
reading the small ads in Movin' Out: “45ft 
SB-1 Thermo-K. 161’, 290, lOspd. Both 80% 
rubber. Will split. Super Sharp". I was already 
pondering semantic divergences ("Female 
College student desires driving position. Cer¬ 
tifiable”) and wondering if what I really 
needed was a pair of Politechnics “Protector” 
Sap gloves (“Incredible power: Inconspicuous, 
Guaranteed”). And wondering whether to 
take the Behaviour Prediction Test (“in less 
than an hour discover an applicant's attitudes 
and tendency toward safety, drug abuse, vio¬ 
lence and dishonesty”). I read the comforting 
words of Chaplain Jack and Chaplain Glenn, 
muscular Christians both: the Reverend Jack’s 
office hours start at 4am at the little chapel at 
All-American Truck Plaza, PA; not a place, I 
dare say, where incense burns invisible and 
dim and pustular acolytes clutch piaculative 
pence. Talking of pence, there must be an 
awful Jot of nickels weighing down the pockets 
of James Chirk (not his real alias), coinbox 
raider, for Ohio Bell to want liim so badly: they 
will pay $15,000 for him. 

While all this was going on - not much really 
-the waitress moseyed up. . . she more sort of 
sashayed .. . offered me the menu, full of 
trucker food (“toss salad and hard roll with 
fired eggs”). But I wanted to know about the 
special, which was a Pair of Whimpies on a 
Haid Bun. “Like a Sloppy Joe only sloppier", 
she explained, without a pause for. thought. 
“And a Sloppy Joe is. . .?” 

“Where is this guy from ?" she demanded, 
not rhetorically. The food was only passable, 
but the restaurant used a better scriptwriter 
than Alice’s; bringing in a frozen rice pudding 1 
(not at all what matron used to make): “They 
tell me,” she offered with an enviable detach¬ 
ment, “they tell me it's relatively fresh." 

•** + 

Have you done your believing six Impossible 
things before breakfast yet today? I have. Bur 
then I breakfast late. 


“perhaps it is not from the governor-geneml" 
.in Hong Kong Colloquial, along with more 
everyday sentences like “Kill that Cockroach!” 
and “I am tired of eating pine-apples” and 
“Hold this horse a moment. Take it and hung it 
up.” 


By the same token there must be a degree of 
stupefaction when US travellers-but not they 
alone- hear the vacuum cleaner advert: "No¬ 
thing sucks like Electrolux”: how they must 
stare at their hotel television screens in wild 
surmise, cling to each other in amaze, what is it 
with this British tongue. A word of advice to 
Vacuous Publicity, Ltd: Don’t run it in Oma¬ 
ha. On the other hand, “My Hoover is called 
Herbert, what’s yours called?” would go down 
a treat. 

m 

Meanwhile the London Underground 
breaks the sound barrier \yith its remorseless 
self-praise. 

“There’s a song in the air at Ealing East”, 
chirp the posters, and a chubbily drear cartoon 
character appears whistling in gratitude. “Yes, 
the new frieze of tiles on the down platform 
(District) is young local fcrtist Felissa Katzen’s 
interpretation of the Middlesex folksong 

In Ounnersbury Park one morning clear 
I went a ploughing with my dear 
Crying O the broad furrow 
Between Angel and Borough 

But don'l.be so ravished by the scenery that 
you forget the train I (In fact as the new escala¬ 
tors will not be finished until 1994 and there is 
no access to the platform, we suggest you 
admire the tiles at the next station which is 
-Ealing Far North West and Didcot.)” 


Chomskyans (Chomskyites, Chomskyists: 
compare and contrast Trotskyite / Trotskyist, 
Sodomite / Sodomist) make great play with the 
notion of novelty. “Here", they say, with the 1 
winsome mock modesty of an Edwardian child' 
in g sailor suit with a spade and a bucket foil of 

scampi (of a specie^ now extinguished in con¬ 
sequence of oyerpredation by Edwardian boys 

* 2 ' b ?*?? on ?madeanything • 
just like this m the whole history of the world.’’ i!- 

Tins little lad (Language Acquisition Device) 1 ; 
Can , ntter sentences, that have never: been 
spoken before, like this rone For example • 
Wtere n indicates the number of times you: 
have to repeat the phrase “Uke. this. 6 ne. for! 
example" in order to give ah impressive de-; 
raonstratioo of the concept of imbedding, and 
to insure that it is original j which Is why suedes-, 
si venditions of textbooks get Jonger arid loh- ! 
ger. I am convinced that they: grayely. under- 
estimate the likelihood of improbable think.! ' 
happening. .7116 iro-nai or "no colour” School <: 
of Zen, which' broke away from the “pure!,! 
land’;, sect id thd early Meiji era, publishes a t 
magazine op flpwer-arrangefoeptwitb a title. !' 


To: Sunstroke Villas Incorporated 
St Katherines Dock, El. 

Thank you for your letter with its most exciting 
newsl As you guessed, I am very pleased to 
have won a voucher for half the price of a 
week’s time-share (worth from £1,900 to 
£ 6 , 000 ) in your new purpose-built fun village 
Flaya Desnuda. I wonder if you will forgive an 
old pedant for pointing out that “time-sharing" 
is a nusnomer, and impossible under Special 
Relativity. What you are so generously propos¬ 
es ^ that we share the space by occupying it at 
different times, thereby circumventing Pauli's 
Exclusion Principle; which says that two parti¬ 
cles may not, or at any rate should not, occupy 
the same space at the same time. Thus, I sup- 

AUTHOR, AUTHO R 

Compcllltoo No 330 

Reader* arc invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
June 12. A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct 
set of answers opened on that date. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 330" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John's 

Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear ontfune 19. renin* 

, 1 My dear Godson Giiy, 

I learned from your mother, by pressin* her 

' S; 80 ”.® ilmC ag0 that lt would ba ■ Mnvemence 


aoout.me. for the proper nlace to 

2 Ay, the, ball is flying', -'.V •/. 

The lads play heart and soul: v 

; Tbegoal l it(u,d*iiiI,;t|iekcepcr, . 

* Stands Up td keep: the goaf.*, . 

;3. Jqiie lakes her, deat-rub'd Palcland now : ' 5 ‘ •• 

■&2S* ■ 

Wn?re ; for some sturdy fpdi-baU Jwfl/ii •.'•*. ; 




pose, I may he said to be time-sharin-u 

stead Ilcmh with Dick TurpintdTofe 
But to return to your offer, altfaoush th ?'* 1 
nearby MuyUjos docs look % 
the pictures, I have a problem rtaXJ* 
so have decided to take the money 
realise it would be greedy to wimX 
f 6 ,l)t )0 and will he happy with £950?Bun 
think you should divide up the furni, 
fittings, as I don't often get the chanceS 
barbecue here in Abdication Villas. 1 

Thank you once again. 

PS As I have aerophobia and can™ 
advantage of your Free Inspection £ 
Offer, pcrhnps you would add £75 to T 
cheque instead. m 

PPS And 25p for the Address Book Watt. 
Mine to Keep. 

V 

Righteous anger is one of my favourite to. 
tator sports, and some fine displays wws & 
yoked by the New Statesman which receajj 
printed a cartoon of the fishy end of a menial 
being cut into swordfish-steaks by a deft, 
wristed chef, with the womanly half thrown 
into a bucket. Readeresses did not like Bab. 
The truth was out: NS writers, patriarchal^ 
ists every man jack of them, had revealed k 
secret urges normally veiled inaatisexistlok. 
Ms Christine Roberts of Brighton knew whalit 
was: visual consolation for the latent gynapfo 
bia suppressed for reasons for political ex¬ 
pediency. She was especially moved by fiodin| 
the cartoon “in on issue where you make to 
attempt to defend so-called ‘helerosenaT 
men". I like “so-called"; but the use of ques¬ 
tion marks is magistral. Do you remembtr ! 
SCUM, the Society for cutting up men? to j 
that hw funny. j 


With the start of the election campaign^ 
press is showing a new precision and a am 
lous concern for words. It is good to see mycld 
favourite GRAB making a comeback, iqiltf 
ing sloppy periphrases like Public Owned? 
or Nationalization. Thus a proposal I ij » 
Labour Councillor in Bromsgrove to contott 
tlie longstanding grant to the local Dogs’ How 
becomes LABOUR PLAN TO GRAB PETS, 
and a study paper on the future of the NHS 
yields LOONY LEFT DOCTORS PLANTO 
CUT OFF PRIVATE PARTS IN HOSPIT¬ 
AL. The space saved allows room for the note 
neologism “privatization” which is new 
abbreviated. OWN-YOUR-OWN GRHEH- 
BELT BONANZA IN MAGGIES SUPER 
HAMPSTEAD HEATH PRIVATISATION 
PLANI 


A smnll Stonehenge, where heavy black snaibcHa?. 
And bite away, like Time, the tender stooe 

Andrew Young, “The Fairy Ring"*. 

2 Their attitudes strange: the human tree 
Slowly revolves on its bole. All 3 round 
Downcast looks; and the direct dreamer . • . 
Treads out In trance his lane; unwavering- 

Strange decorum: so prodigal of bo*. • ^ 

Yet lost In thought and self-absorbed, tfiey 
Impassively; without acknowledgement. 

A courteous nation, but unsociable. 

Field full of folk, in their immunity 
From human ills, crestfallen and WM#®*. 

■Who would have thought these 

Surely these acres are Elysian Fields. 

. Donald Davie, “The Mushroom Gaihe^' y 
'■ (After Mickiewicz). ; , 

3 "Oh, Tm not particular as to size, , 

Alice hastily replied 

and broke off a bit of the edge .■ . . - s , ; 

with each hand . v’.' 

and set fo work very careftdly, . 1 '■[' 

nibbling • . . • i.:;. ‘ 

first at one 1 ■, 

. and then the other. *. . V. 

On the Staten Island Ferry . ;V'’V ; ■: 

two men are dickering- • • l.• 1 

.over the price • ■. . * • / 

of a shipment of Armalites, ■ :. . ‘.'J 
as Henry Thoreau was wont to *4 

mm 

feui ? Mjddnon,ij5Tha : Mpr,Q 
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Letters- 

flang e in the Soviet 
[ Union 1 

[ sjj _ since Alexander Masovianus’s letter 
(May 15) criticizing what he lakes to be my 
Lr on change in Communist systems gener¬ 
ate and the Soviet Union in particular 
Leared seven weeks after the review itself, it 
Ssfor a reply- Without one, those who have 
i rotten what I wrote might be badly misled 
hMr Masovianus’s inability to comprehend 
ibe review and by his remarkable capacity to 
the point. 

If readers other than Masovianus had 
; f^ght that I was citing Husak’s Czechoslova- 
; (a as a country which enjoyed a “measure of 
■ political pluralism, albeit still limited", you 
mild doubtless have received letters of pro- 
: mi long before now. But in making a brief 
(doparison of the different ways in which poll- 
icalchange came about in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, I referred quite explicitly to the 
f fcmgw: which manifested themselves in 1968 
io Czechoslovakia and in 1980-81 in Poland. 

Ike phrase quoted above refers to these coun¬ 
tries at those particular times. For other TLS 
aaders it was evidently unnecessary to spell 
: that out any more clearly than I did, but I had 
ttekoned without Masovianus. 

He objects also to my use of the expression, 
■political change", as one in any way appli¬ 
cable to the events of the past two years in the 
Soviet Union. 1 did not, it is worth observing, 
describe these changes as “radical" or “sys- 
tauc" and, indeed, went out of my way to say 
dalthey should not be mistaken for “the insti- 
i wiooalization of pluralist democracy". But to 
refuse to recognize anything short of that as 
i *fditical change” worthy of discussion is in- 
: Motive of a closed mind. So much has hap- 
psed in the Soviet Union under Gorbachev 
• tikis represents a sharp contrast with the 
Badmev years that a letter correcting Maso- 
wshh’s misrepresentation of my review is 
hndly the place to elaborate on it. If he is 
uxere in his plea for more facts and really is 
; iterated in a more detailed argument of the 
*e, I would refer him to my articles in the 
Winter 1986-7 issue of World Policy . Journal 
‘ (New York) and the April-June 1987 issue of 
lie Political Quarterly (London) as well as to 
krthcoming symposia on what is happening in 
[i* Soviet Union which will appear in the June 
raws of two rather different American jour- 
1 Ba b, the Nation (New York) and The National 
, fowoi (Washington), in both of which I am 
: .®°og the contributor. 

, For the time being, it may be enough for 
MaoYiamis to know that more serious political 
i ^PMent is taking place now in Soviet news- 
Ppen and journals than at any lime since the 
®Qs. that literary works which could not be 
Jjjkhed even during the best years of 
'“ftstahev’s "thaw” are now appearing in 
®S-editions, that proposals for economic rc- 
with a significant market element arc 
^published and hotly debated and that the 
ptJ50ime ' change in the higher echelons of the 
P^and the Council of Ministers has been the 
^sweeping fo occur in the first two years of 
°f any. party leader in Soviet history. 

The limits within which criticism may take 
have been considerably extended, 
aotne subjects rempin firmly taboo, 
in making the latter point (which in 
! contradicts anything I said in my re- 
■**). Masovianus gives two examples and, 

I gets one of them wrong. He 

‘^ environmental pollution” as a topic 
•. r emains ; ‘fout of bounds” for criticism id 

publications. In reality, even under 
attiqks on environmental pollution 
i j. faqtentarld it was an issue, which critics 
^wigih officially sanctioned Soviet pubiica- 
' ■ nr..,, 1 frcfecded 1 in putting on the political 
| ‘As a result 1 of their efforts, the party 

■.^ n ™P-(^ddi‘this had bden especially evi- 
hr k a heightened conscious 

'' D^^^.'WPPrtance of ihe Issue and of the 
!'.' measures, 

i- asks, rhetorically, 

cSSiJ'that dissidents now in 
:a rolein the political life 

perhaps, from a 
;'i >]pnpy'jkg inmates of • labour 

present goings-on 
^l^e^th'thd'ideaktof 
fodldie”, he, unwit- 


tingly, echoes one of my points. In my review I g 
drew attention to the fact that the current tl 
changes are not the result of the activity of p 
overt dissidents but, rather, of the efforts of 
reformers who remained within the boundaries fc 

of the system. I took issue with the image pro- fi 
jecled by the Western mass media (at least r 
until recently) of a “Soviet political class ... s 
divided between a handful of dissidents with e 
new ideas and a ‘lumpen-intelligentsia’ of like- c 
minded automatons".. In other words, I was n 
suggesting that if we focus our attention entire- r 

ly on the overt dissidents within the Soviet 1 
Union, who constitute much less than 1 per I 
cent of the population, and ignore the social c 
and political activity of, and the diversity of l 
view to be found among, the remaining 99 per t 
cent and more (including the 19 million party t 
members), we shall fail to understand very 
much about change and continuity within the r 
Soviet system. £ 

Not all dissidents, however (whether within t 
the Soviet Union or in emigration), have minds s 

as closed as that of Masovianus. The most dis- \ 
tinguished of them by far, Academician i 
Andrei Sakharov, while continuing to criticize f 
the treatment of dissidents, has said that posi- i 
five changes are taking place under the new s 
Soviet leadership and that Gorbachev, in his f 
view, is going at just the right speed in his 
perestroika. < 

How far Gorbachev wishes to go and how far i 
he will be able to go remain to be seen. Positive < 
though many of the recent trends are, they are 1 

by no means necessarily irreversible. But if we 
are to offer an adequate interpretation of both 
the policy innovation and the political struggle i 
taking place within the Soviet system today, it • 
is essential to pay attention (as the authors of 
two of the books I reviewed favourably did) to 
the greater variety of informed opinion now to 
be heard within the Soviet Union itself. Stu¬ 
dents of Soviet politics would be ill-advised to 
sit back and allow their thinking to be done for 
them by emigrants who (if we a re to believe Mr 
Masovianus) played little or no role in Soviet 
political life. 

ARCHIE BROWN. 

Si Antony's College, Oxford. 

Civil War in Angola 

Sir, - As your reviewer Michael Massing says 
(May 8 ), anyone expecting to become the wiser 
on the origins of the Angolan civil war by 

reading Ryszard Kapu^ciriski'sA«o^erDflyo/ 

Life will be simply left in total confusao. The 
most serious distortion in KapuSciriski s 
account is his confusing chronology of events in 
1975, concerning which foreign troops were 
first in Angola. As a number of independent 
journalists and writers have pointed out, 
including Fred Bridgland and Colin Legum, it 
was undoubtedly the Cubans who were there 
first. It seems clear that Angola was merely a 
domino in Cuba’s African plan to suck out of 
Africa all possible cash and non-cash 
benefits for the purpose of propping up 
Cuba’s perpetually faltering economy. 

It is vital, today, to understand the origins of 
the Angolan civil war. in order not to miss any 
opportunities for peace. Unita’s offer to re- 

o^tteBenguelaMwayBnowonthatobte 

and being debated by the MPLA, Zaire, 
Zambia and the front-fine States. Peace in 
Angola is vital to economic development to 
Southern Africa, and to any where n t 
approach to dealing with the anticipated 
tragpdy of AIDS in Africa. Kagd&irista *)*** 
drive?a train through any attempt to gain a 
useful, objective perspective on the conflict m 

Angola. 

MARCEL PRUWER. 

Mmpjtraat 1-7. B-2018 Antwerp. . 

'Writing Culture' 

Qtr ^ What bad luck that Nigel Barley, m Ws 
George Marcw . ^ i mention 

Mr;- £ *• -*** 


gical myth, while impugning the scholarship of 
the individuals (the list is long) who have 
perversely failed to be convinced. 

1 am accused of misrepresenting the book's 
basic claims. This shows my disrespect for 
facts. But surely, after all the long negative 
reviews the book has by now accumulated - 
some written by anthropologists with detailed 
empirical knowledge of Samoa - it must be 
dear that what the book demonstrates is a 
matter of legitimate disagreement. Simply 
restating its all-too-clcar assertions doesn't 
help. The argument of my essay (ignored by 
Freeman), was simply that “the facts" in 
complex cultural descriptions like his and 
Margaret Mead’s do not speak for themselves 
but depend on underlying “allegorical” pat¬ 
terns for their coherent shape and plausibility. 

Freeman claims 1 have misrepresented his 
relation to sodobiology. Perhaps my sentence 
about his book's “scientism” being “inspired 
by recent developments in sociobiology" over¬ 
simplifies a position he has elaborated else¬ 
where. It is perfectly clear from Margaret Mead 
and Samoa that there is a significant debt. But I 
am prepared to accept that Freeman's “scient¬ 
ism" - amply demonstrated by his letter's 
simplistic appeal to “the facts” - has other 
sources. 

For the record, it is the sustained contention 
of Writing Culture that cultural interpretation 
is always historically, politically and rhetori¬ 
cally accountable. This is what Professor 
Freeman dismisses as “obscurantism”. 

JAMES CLIFFORD. 

History of Consciousness Program, University of 
California, Santa Cruz, Santa Cruz. California 
95064. 


Minority Poets 

Sir, - It is indeed difficult to sympathize with 
Peter Jay’s suggestion that white, male, mid¬ 
dle-class poets who believe that poetry is an art 
are commercially unviable (Behind the lines. 
May 15). Loma Sage is too kind when she says 
that Jay has a point, though he has not located 
it. I think he has located his point, but that it 
doesn’t bear scrutiny. The idea is that you have 
to be black, female, working-class and/or 
artless to achieve commercial credibility - in 
other words, you have to have a gimmick of an 
upstart nature. 

Congratulations to Loma Sage for mention¬ 
ing the Poets and Writers Against Apartheid 
reading at Riverside Studios, Hammersmith, 
on May 24, in the same column as her 
quotation from Peter Jay’s open letter. The 
Poetry Live pamphlet of 200 Contemporary 
UK and Irish Poets, which she also mentions, 
lists thirty-six women. To my knowledge, only 
one of these is black. Black males do slightly 
better. I counted three. None of the poets can 
claim to be working-class, although some are 
of working-class stock (alas?) 

Nothing has changed much. Commercial 
credibility is still mainly a white, male, middle- 
class prerogative. To quibble about the crumbs 
tossed in the direction of a few misfits is to 
make a point. 

SYLVIA KANTAR1S. 

14 Osborne Parc, Helston, Cornwall. 

Stony Ground 

Sir, _ In his review of Tony Augarde’s The 
Oxford Guide to Word Games (May 8 ), 
Anthony BurgeSs wrongly says that Clapham 
and Dwyer were banned from the BBC for 
saying a joke had fallen on stony ground. The 
joke they were actually banned for was 
decidedly more offensive lo the religious 
feeling of those days, with its reference to the 
Maker. They said that the difference between a 
baby and a bottle of beer was Hint the baby did 
not have the maker's name on the bottom. 

FABIENNE SMITH. 

, 55 Manor Place, Edi nburgh. _ 

A line was omitted from the first paragraph of 
April FitzLyon’s /eview of Alexander Dar- 
gomyshsky’s The Stone Guest (Commentary,, 
May 8 ). The sentence should have read: "Cui's 
William Ratcliff hardly fitted the bill; and the 
great success of Serov’s Judith (1863) and 
Rogneda (1865) was particularly galling to the 
Nationalists^ -who- considered Serov a fallen 
iU^M^tt&twiby.”thd Wesfjiwhoi Jiad iev 6 n 
ffigdd Journfey to Bgyreirtlfc? 



Shifting Gears la a richly illustrated 
exploration of the American era of 
gaar-and-g I rder technology. From 
the 1890s to the 1920s machines and 
structures shaped by this technology 
emerged in many forms, from 
automobiles ana harvesting 
machines to bridges and 
skyscrapers. 

Tlchi shows how technology 
invigorated literary form during a 
period when the professional 
engineer was a national role model. 
She contends that tech nology 
redefined the human role in relation 
to nature, fostering a perception of 
the material worldas a complex of 
component-part conat ructions. In 
response, she argues, American 
writers became designers. Studying 
tha wo rk of Er ne st He m ingway, John 
Dos Pasos, and William Carlos 
Williams,Tlchi revealstheiruse of 
prefabricated, manufactured 
components in poems and prose. As 
designers, they enacted in style and 
structu re the new tech nological 
values. 

£33.26 cloth £14.20 paper 

UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 

1 Gower Street London WC1E6HA 


Narrative and 
Morality 

A Theological Inquiry 

Paul Nelson ■ 

This book analyzes a rich and 
diverse body of philosophical and 
theological literature concerning 
theimportofnarrativeforlhe . 
understanding of morality. 

The role of narrative is 
demonstrably a major topic of 
conversation across several fields - 
in religiousstudies today. 

Particularly designed for scholars 
in ethics, theology, 
and the philosophy of religion, 
the book is a reliable guide to an 
expanding literahi re and a 
judicious introduction to these 
interdisciplinary discussions. 

£20.45 

Intimations of 
Mortality 

Time, Truth, and Finitude in . 

Heidegger's Thinking of 

Being 

David Farrell Krell 

Neither an introduction nor a 
survey, this book is adose 
reading of a wide range of 
Heidegger's books, lectures and 

artides-Including extensive 
material notyet translated into 
English-informed by the 
Humor's conversations with 
Heidegger i n 1974-76. ; £21.40 



PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Myth and Reality in: 
6 Karen Blixen's Life 

f 

I Anders Westenholz 

Translated from the Danish 
by Lise Kure-fensen 

Westenholz includes in his 
study previously unpublished 
correspondence between 
Blixen and her uncle, Aase 
Westenholz, who provided 
the primary financing for the 
family’s African enterprise. 

These letters illuminate 
Blixen’s relationship with 
her family and friends and 
reveal her determination to 
succeed, despite constant 
financial hardships. 

Westenholz lays to rest many 
of the myths that surround 
this enigmatic writer - both 
those that she herself created 
and those that others helped 
sustain. He draws a different 
and fascinating portrait ofan 
extraordinarily strong 
personality, a woman who 
despite great adversity 
realized a dream far beyond 
reasonable expectations. 

£15.15 

LOUISIANA STATE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 

1 Gower Street London WC1E 6HA 


Judas at the 
Jockey Club and 
other Episodes of 
Porfirian Mexico 

William H. Beezley ■ 


The thirty-live-year dictatqrahlpol 
Pdrflrio Diaz, from 1876 to 1911, 
marked Mexico's era of modem ' 
development. It was a period of self* 
conscious progress, of Identification 
with the economic development and 
fashions of Europe and the United 
States, and of strenuous efforis to 
eradicate much of what was 
traditional In Mexican society, those 
changes not only produced conflicts 
between the old and the new in 
Mexico but led to antagonism 
between classesof people. 

In his quest to understand everyday 
Mexicans duHng the turbulent times 
of the Porflrlato, Beezley probes into 
every.qorneroflhelrllves.He ' ■ 
examines recreational choices from 
bullfighting to baseball and cycling,. ■ 
food, housing, cldthlng, agricultural 
technology, sanitation, and ' ■ 
transportation.. 

"This: essay In itselmpfldty and • 
uiiadorned style could well Stand as 
a classic of Mexican cii Hu raj history. 

'. Parts of this Work are true g phi us." 
John M. Had, University of Houston, 
£18.95 . : ■;•■■■■■!• - , 


UNIVERSITY QFNEBRA3ICA 
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Laurel love-object 


Arthur Jacobs 


RICHARD STRAUSS 
Daphne 

Grand Theatre, Leeds 


Older theatregoers may recall Edith Evans 
turning into a tree in James Bridie’s Daphne 
Laureola , but Richard Strauss's operatic ver¬ 
sion of the myth has until now remained un¬ 
staged in this country. Even the composer's 
dedicated adherents have generally been re¬ 
served in their praises of the score, though 
Pauline Strauss is said to have declared it her 
favourite among her husband's operas. A cer¬ 
tain obloquy has fallen on the libretto of 
Joseph Gregor, whom Strauss accepted as col¬ 
laborator when political pressures in Nazi Ger¬ 
many broke his partnership with the Jewish 
Stefan Zweig. 

In one long act, Daphne was originally in¬ 
tended to take its place in a double bill with 
Frledenstag (for which, also, Gregor had writ¬ 
ten the libretto) and indeed had its Dresden 
premia re in that form in 1938. But it has more 
often been allowed to stand on its own, as in 
the new production by Opera North ~ which, 
despite some unnecessary mystification on 
stage, ranks high in the achievement of the 
company and its musical director, David 
Lloyd-Jones. 

A hint has been dropped that Opera North 
finds in Strauss a partial substitute for those 
larger-scale Wagner works which are financial- 

Stage settings 


ly outside its grasp. If you ennnot have Erda, 
then have her Greek likeness in Gncn, the 
Earth Mother, similarly given to slow, low- 
toned contralto utterance. But the drama in 
Daphne is without Wagnerian cosmic preten¬ 
sions; and unlike such a later work as Henze's 
The Bassarids, it invests classical myth with no 
modern psychological insights. The case is spe¬ 
cific and once-upon-a-time. The adolescent 
Daphne rejects her shepherd suitor, Lcukip- 
pos, and is swept off her feet by the disguised 
Apollo. The god slays Leukippos but then re¬ 
pents his own intrusion and metamorphoses his 
love-object into the laurel. 

At first the music promises only the golden- 
glowing ‘‘autumnal" style with which Strauss 
lulls us too easily in such works as the Four Last 
Songs. We recognize, inevitably, echoes of the 
earlier and more vigorous operas. An orches¬ 
tral motive of downward-striding fourths, rep¬ 
resenting the god’s power, recalls the similar 
strides by which John the Baptist, in Salome, 
proclaims the power of his Master. But sud¬ 
denly, and by the purely musical means of an 
unprecedented chord of Schoenberg-like com¬ 
plexity, the tension between Apollo and Daph¬ 
ne is made manifest. From then, the large-scale 
operatic structure is fully articulated and the 
piece goes convincingly to its goal. 

That moment of tension is exactly seized in a 
gesture of meeting hands-a fine stroke on the 
part of the director Philip Prowse. But he be¬ 
trays that truthfulness to the text by a conjuring 
trick: Apollo is not Apollo but, casting off his 
dark cloak, appears finally as a twentieth-cen- 


(Prowse, ns usual, is his own A* 
nnioly Ihe closing scone of the op^, 
the young woman has become the £2 
tree and the melody she sings hasdivesledM 
of words. IS staged in st™ightfbr«Z2 
fnshK>n and ns beautifully si pjg 
permit. r 

The ardent tone and virginal air reqfejfa. 
Daphne s role are found by Helen M(, 
marvellous touching Gretchen in theta 
National Opera’s Faust). But she doeS 
wnys get beyond the up-and-down 
phrase to convey the longer spanofStwn ■ 
line. The two tenor roles of Apollo 
Leukippos, both strongly characterized i 
music, have been most fortunately casing 
liam Lewis and Peter Jeffes, As Peneiwuj 
Gaen (Daphne’s parents) Sean Rea ! 
bly, but Patricia Payne apparently finmdAe 
lowest notes a cruel task. 

Yet it is perhaps the orchestra of Open 
North which most surprises the visiting ahk 
with its excellence - on this as on other to 
sions. Woodwind and brass were particular 
rich and precise, even if the alphorn which 
Strauss added to the orchestration was misiBj 
(as it was, apparently, at the Dresden pw- 
mi&re). Though the force of strings was only 
about half what the composer prescribed, lb 
total orchestral result paid tribute equally to 
the players' skill, Lloyd-Jones's mastery of kt 
lance, and the handsome acoustics of the 
Grand. 


Katharine Worth 


The Theatre Museum 
Covent Garden 

Situated in the converted Floral Hall in Covent 
Garden, the newly-opened Theatre Museum, 
declares itself a place of entertainment at the 
outset in its foyer which nicely combines the 
mundane - ticket sales, shop, information -. 
with the histrionic, and decorative. A great 
gilded “Angel" on a plinth ( the “Spirit of 
Gaiety") greets visitors to the museum as once 
to the theatre; the box office looks like a stage- 
set - not surprisi ngly, when it proves to be from 
the Duke of York’s Theatre, by Cecil Beaton. 

From this light and charming entrance, visi¬ 
tors descend by dimly lit ramps into the sub¬ 
terranean region of the galleries and theatre. 
Here, there will be regular changes of exhibi¬ 
tions, as will be obviously necessary to display 
a fair proportion of the Theatre Museum’s 
.sumptuous treasure. On this occasion the 
organizers, have settled for a spectacular dis¬ 
play of memorabilia, costumes, props and the 
like In the Irving Gallery, and in the general 
gallery have traced the development of the 
English theatre through an amazingly varied 
range of materials; set and costume designs for 
rqa&ques: Staffordshire figures, of acton as 
Richard in or Hamlet; Purcell’s music for The 
Indian Queen, 

The Gielgud Gallery, somewhat curiously, is 
devoted not to the English 'theatre but to the 
court ballets of Louis TOIL This exhibition, 

The King’s Pleasures*’, takes up the whole 
space of,the, Gallery. The choice Is in one way 
understandable: the materia) turned up urtex- 
pectedly in a private collection in Germany in 
1985 and is, we are told, the jarg«t collection 
anywhere of ballet de cdiir designs. CerjjiiiUy & 
coup, and specialists will be gratefol for the 
space the display is allowed. Others might' 
question Itespecially whejv the focUB else¬ 
where is so firmly on memorabilia and Only the 
Hnrry R. Beard, room, with Itt excellently 
arranged archival materials, al present eaten 
seriously for wider research interests; 

The wealth of costumes displayed makes it 
hard to believe that the Museum has been re-! 


bronze of Glenda Jackson’s Phedra. 

For the student as well as the general visitor 
there is interest in the varied arrangement of 
the displays. Some are grouped by donor; 
others are devoted to single performers: Ade¬ 
line Gende, Gordon Craig (dominated by Wil¬ 
liam Rothenstein’s fine portrait of him as a 
young Hamlet). There is a reconstructed dres¬ 
sing-room, a toy theatre shop. And the start of 
what will obviously be taking up the room of 
the future: performance records of the Nation¬ 
al Theatre and the Royal Shakespeare Com¬ 
pany (as well as compelling images from the 
Old Vic of the war years like Richardson’s 
towering Falstaff). Students of theatre might 

Poetic possessions 


perhaps diverge from the general pubfcii 
wish for less emphasis on memorabiS>.vi 
make room for other aspects of theatre histon 
The hope for the future must lie in the it? 
lar changeover of exhibitions (with a ranpd 
tastes and needs in mind). And, above ail,a 
Ihe provision of adequate facilities for the » 
searchers who have for so long nowbetnfl 
off from the materials once available al tl* 
Victoria and Albert Museum. It will be sow 
thing when the research room at the TW* 
Museum comes into use, but the real need* 
for a speedy opening of the base at Olyraph. 
where archival materials will have to be*® - 
suited in the future. 


Katherine Buckn ell 

Ail Roads Lead to France: Edward Thomas 
1879-1917 

Imperial War Museum, until Septembers 

This tribute to Edward Thomas on the seven¬ 
tieth anniversary of his death, April 9,1917, in 
the Battle of Arras, will bring a tear to all but 
the most unsympathetic eye. Personal posses¬ 
sions,. photographs, letters and manuscripts 
we modestly laid out in a small grey room. 
Excerpts from Thomas’s poems float on the 
walls, piano music sounds in the air. The sim¬ 
plicity of the display lends it poignancy and 
seems well calculated to catch the interest of 
casual visitors to the War Museum who may be 
unacquainted with Thomas’s work, • 

• The exhibition divide? Thomas's life | n two: 
first, the family mao, nature-lover,, and prose 
writer; Kcond, the poet and soldier. In the 
larger 6f tw6 display, cases; atabJemadeby 
. uiomas, a favourite chair, books from his lib¬ 
rary, and a manuscript of Beautiful Wales form 
• a-tableau .of the man at u/m-tr u __ 


irhAnZ B ■° use m Lambeth where 
v ScH(K>1 (WHar from biographical 

ceiving them Onlj/ for adecade. Arriving, sofoe- ”* ^fj kitt £* tick j! nd 

of them, in brown paper bags and battered - •BdiUoM iSf ««ti>>of a ?^ re ^ S ^ ayed ^ th ^ t 

rarrihnafd Imvm »tA«. :1.«. w ’' SeyttjU Of Thomas’S bfoSQ WOfks * 

• WlftpiiogThomasIs fertii w lift* 

ill 


A second display case, which is perhaps 
greater interest to admirers of Thomas spot 
ry, contains manuscripts of more then 
duzen poems including “Roads" * 
draft of “As the Team’s Head-Brass \. 
these arc a 1916 letter from Robertfl®*- 
two letters to six-year-old Myfanwy 
one including Thomas’s well-known 
tion of “Out in the Dark”, the poem WF" 
by Myfanwy's night-time fears. Themoij , 
ly suggestive item in this group is a firs* 
“The Trumpet” written at the Royal Atn^ 
Barracks, Trowbridge, in Septeniber 
Gunnery calculations fill half the sh ®'| t j 

poem is written underneath In a 
long-hand like a letter. Thomas 
to Eleanor Far jeon, expWuhig: T na 
ten it with only capitals.to mark the . ^ 
cause people are all around me Bh 
1 want them to know.” . I ^ 

In presenting Thomas as a war P°”' v- 
exhibition tends to overtook that he* j-: 
one poem after leaving England- 1 ^ d 
Yeatsian “The Sonow of Love". «>».& 
‘ which appears on' the last page of 8 :J 

played here with a miniature 
Shakespeare and other P 095 ■ 
ip France. The cover and pagesof 
badly creased, apparently 
that killed Thomas. . L'i** 

• Perhaps the most affectingp^. - pij 

hibitipn is a letter of condolerte.u^ 
Uzzelj the original of TlioinaBS ' 
wrote that Thomas’s death < * was a tI[flljC ut ^ 
and my femley we all liked him ^ 

fcSd if it had been one ‘ 

■Mb Wash hero but some body W W . ..^ 


Chattering behind bars 


COMMENTARY 


M ichael Hofmann _ 

EUGENE O'NEILL 
TheHalryApe 

Lyttelton Theatre _ 

Two qualities characterize Peter Stein as a 
director: a fanatical attention to detail, and a 
seemingly limitless technical ambition. His 
production of The Hairy Ape , in his own 
admirably slangy German translutibn, is as in¬ 
tensive and extensive as anything I have ever 
seen; it is a staggering accomplishment, a 
cathedral display of theatrical vision and ex¬ 
pertise. 

When the curtain first rises, it reveals the 
proscenium arch entirely taken up with a ri¬ 
veted, grinding, uneasy surface of steel plates. 
When these eventually part, it is at a point 
some twenty or thirty feet above the stage, and 
it Is at this unfamiliar and exhilarating height 
that we see the first scene unfold of Eugene 
O'Neill's anti-capitalist tragedy of the stoker 
Yank. There are sixteen stokers, stooped and 
grimy and stripped to the waist, bawling and 
drinking and playing music in their iron-fur¬ 


nished cage in the steerage. They drift loosely 
and dangerously from one point of interest and 
authority to another, from Long, the socialist 
agitator- who pathetically stands up on a soap¬ 
box, which, in that confined space, means that 
lie has to stand bent double - to Paddy, the old 
Irishman who has seen dipper ships, to Yank, 
their backbone and spirit and spokesman who 
declares himself alive by virtue of the twenty- 
five miles an hour his labour produces - with¬ 
out asking himself whom it benefits. O’Neill's 
strenuous stage-directions are carried out to 
the letter: the uproar “swelling into a sort of 
unity", the “Neanderthal” appearance of the 
men, and perhaps most crucially and powerful¬ 
ly, “except for slight differentiation ... all 
these men are alike”. Their matted hair hangs 
into faces dominated by high foreheads and 
prognathous jaws, their limbs resemble grey, 
oiled tubular steel, they do the ironic choruses 
(at the concepts of love, justice or God) “of 
hard, barking laughter” with a will, and even - 
a clever touch of Stein's - fall in with the con- 
dusions of speeches, showing their utter fami¬ 
liarity with arguments that are as issueless 
as the cycle of labour in which they are trapped. 

For the next scene, one has to crane one's 



"Fourstudles of Miners at the Coalface", 1942, Is on show at Marlborough Fine Art, 6 A Ibemarle Street, 
London WIX4BY, In ihe exhibition A Tribute to Henry Moore 1898-1986, until the end of June. 


Savage laughter 

H R, Woudhuysen 


SHAKESPEARE 
Ikns Andronicus 

Swan Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon 


b 1579 a middle-aged lawyer called John 
Sjubbs was sentenced to public mutilation at 
Westminster for having written a “lewd and 
seditious" pamphlet against Queen Elizabeth’s 
: E PMea raa, ^ a ge to the French king’s 
mother, tt took the executioner three blows to 
*ev? r his right hand; but before Stubbs fainted 
“put off his hat With his left and said with a 
voice, 'God save the Queen”’. Camden, 
j* 1 ! 0 Witnessed this appalling scene, records • 
/ multitude standing about was 

2? flfl5er either out of horror of this 
unwonted punishment, or else out of 
.; .g,y l ^s the man". About ten years later 
n! still in his early twenties, dis- 

y-.\ J?®”'?*!;the stage in TUus Andronicus the 
*nd mutilation of Lavinia, a young 
■ has both hands and her tongue cut 

' - 683 sacrifice by a father, Titus, of 

:A and his reward for its loss with 

Pf bis sons; and the sight of 
5 ■ : ^d^ haVing their throats slit, their blood 
dish and used in the making of a 
iS ! ■ Ihplrmdtiier an d stepfather then eat. 

‘■ t- wafohes the representation 

• S entertainment and also 

be expected to react as the 
Stubbs lost hls right hand - 
^d pityrbut above all else In the 
Lpyinia ■; 

PP-Slpgqqnh, Bi^Shpkesppqrp ,ii)\ 


horror, pity and silence are not testing enough: 
the audience Is also expected to laugh at what It 
sees, as Titus does at the height of his suffering 
when he has no more tears to shed, before he 
embarks on his career of assumed madness and 
hideous revenge. 

In her Stratford ddbut as director, Deborah 
Warner succeeds powerfully in presenting a 
spectacle in which Titus has to be taken on its 
own terms, as it is - not for what it might once 
have been, nor for what It coqjd be turned into. 
On a starkly bare stage, with a minimum of 
props, with costumes which discreetly manage 
not to draw attention to themselves and only a 
few highly effective fighting changes the play 
moves unerringly between high tragedy and 
the most painful comedy. Hie audience is 
allowed to laugh, but at the right moments, and 
is made to feel that here laughter need neither 
be innocent nor happy. The play’s pace 
throughout is disciplined and well controlled 
with no slackening or falling off in the second 
half. Instead the production becomes more 
moving as Titils sinks down and is sucked in to 
become a deadly part of that Rome which he- 
had earlier observed was “a wilderness of 
tigers" The audience in the Swan Theatre is 
clearly implicated in the action by the opening 
and closing scenes in which the unseen Romans 
are directly questioned from the. stage about 
: the succession of the crown. Nor is there much 
relief for it elsewhere in the production. With 
the exception of a large aluminium ladder to 
which Tamora’s defeated sons are tied when 
they enter Rome and which turns up again 
when Aaron is to be hanged, &pd a rather 
bfearre preparation for ^the banquet 1b)Mwhist¬ 
le, servants, it^eeps.itheatrical t^svtq a-. 

:SnlS/Tt d.efiberftfely ■ j”‘ 

Liberia 


neck even more: it is up on deck, and so. 
accordingly, at the very summit of the towering 
steel hull. Against a passerdle, with the ironic 
presence of a couple of foghorns next to them, 
are Mildred, sociologist, slum-voyeur and mil¬ 
lionaire daughter of the owner of “Nazareth 
Steel", and her aunt and chnperone, viciously 
slagging each other off. Stein’s interpretation 
of the text has them every bit as limited and 
entrapped as the stokers - their passerelle is 
only a more agreeable kind of cage - and they 
too are played as apes: always swaying and 
changing position, the vermilion aunt with her 
fist pressed to her hip; even the wax-white, 
cloche-hatted, pneumatic Mildred belongs 
only to some particularly exquisite subspecies. 

The pointing of these underlying affinities is 
a feature of the production. In O’Neill’s text, it 
is only Yank and the stokers who are apes, and 
caged in steel; in Stein’s brilliant interpreta¬ 
tion, it is everyone: the capitalists and their 
feathered wives, screeching and squawking in 
the Fifth Avenue scene, the policemen falling 
over each other to dub Yank, the prisoners in 
the “Zoo”, the trade-unionists in their male 
nest, and the apes themselves. When Stein has 
the reactionary Senator Queen speak from a 
lofty balcony, we see with honor and disgust 
that his knee curls over the parapet in an un¬ 
controllable simianism. 

Ludo Fanti’s astonishing designs, for all 
their breathtaking variety, always have steel 
bars as a kind of vestigial presence, while their 
savage inclines suggest the unfairness of socie¬ 
ty. Even (he fiat upper-deck of the calm voyage 
(the only scene, I think, played on a horizontal 
plane) allows the two women as little head- 
room as the stokers in their hold. Stein has 
made O'Neill’s play deeper and darker; the 
class stereotypes are all poisoned, so that even 
revolution could change nothing of man's 
essential nature, of chattering in groups behind 
bars: the Industrial Workers of the World are 
played, scathingly, as a harmless horizontal 
act. The most human sounds are those pro¬ 
duced by the apes in their cages, whimpering as 
Yank is killed; and the favourite pose of the 
gorilla Is Rodin's “Thinker”. Everyone assod- 
ated wi th this production deserves to have their 
reputation enhanced: be they the SchnubQhne 
Company, the West German Embassy, or 
Mercedes Benz. 


abstract approach, yet its naturalism is kept in 
check - the really gruesome parts, the mur¬ 
ders, the mutilations and the rape are appalling 
but credible: blood is used sparingly and 
almost always on spotlessly white linen. Simi¬ 
larly the production avoids turning the play 
into a noisy piece of rhetorical bluster; not all 
the speaking of verse is entirely satisfactory but 
it rarely lapses into stylistic self-consciousness. 

The marvellous economy of the production 
places a great burden on the actors, most of all 
on Brian Cox's stooping, almost dancing Titus, 
who moves with great conviction and dignity 
from a soldierly obliviousness to what anyone 
says to him, on to a kind of tragic grandeur. 
Equally Estelle Kohler’s fluent and mature 
performance as Tamora, whose words cover 
up for her deeds, is well matched against the 
speechless gestures of Sonia R|tter’s Lavinia 
and the fading power of her husband Saturni- 
nus (Jim Hooper). What the production most 
disappointingly lacks is ah Aaron who can con¬ 
vey the theatrical glamour of evil: Peter Poly- 
carpou is too pale to have “A joyless, dismal, 
black and sorrowful Issue” and too decent to 
enjoy the wickedness he should revel In. Far 
more convincing in this respect are Tamora’s 
thuggish public-school-educated sons Demet¬ 
rius and Chiron (piers Ibbotson and Richard 
McCabe), who squirm gloatingly back on stage 
' with their hands hidden In their sleeves, sick- 
eningly parodying their mutilation of Lavinia 
after her rape. 

This 7ifttr Andronlcui retains its pbwer to. 
shock (Titus kills Lavinia when she U sitting on 
his lap, hls handless stump on her shoulder, 
effortlessly twisting her neck and breaking It 
r*itu,(inaudible jmqp),, by presenting, iyha| 

" should not be seen ?nd by termqdjfcfg tne.audjr, • . 
enwof-foe'griinbqmoroumessgf.t^e obscene. 



Time’s Arrow, Time’s 
Cycle 

Myth and Metaphor in the 
Discovery of Geological Time 
STEPHEN JAY GOULD 

‘... this volume is every bit as 
energetic, engaging and expert as 
the other half- dozen volumes of 
history he has miraculously brought 
out in so short a time span... 
Gould's book is one sustained 
argument, exhilarating, 
illuminating, challenging.' 

Roy Porter, London Review of Books 
£14.50 Cloth 240pp illus. 
0-674-89198-8 

A History of Modern Poetry 
Modernism and After 
DAVID PERKINS 

'We must be grateful to (Perkins] for 
this strong first volume of a two- 
volume study that, when completed, 
will be the only one of Us kind, and 
should prove itself indispensable.’ 
New York Review of Books, from a 
review of the first volume (A History 
of Modem Poetry: From the 1890s 
to the High Modernist Mode, 
Harvard 1976). 

Belknap £19.95 Cloth 

704pp 0-674-39946-3 



A History of Private Life 
PHILIPPE ABIES 
& GEORGE DUBY, 

General Editors 

Volume 1: From Pagan Rome 
to Byzantium 

Edited by PAUL V EYNE; translated 
by Arthur Goldhammer 
*... private life has emerged out of 
the closet, in al! senses, demanding 
to beTedefined In the title of this 
ambitious new series... the 
contributors... survive the scope, 
condensation and translation 
required and the copious illustration 
for once Illustrates rather than just 
decorates.’ New Society 
Belknap ’£24.95 Cloth ti88pp illus. 
0-674-39975-7 


H arvard 
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Changing the canon 


Brian Lee 

DONALD McQUADE, ROBERT ATWAN, 
MARTHA BANTA, JUSTIN KAPLAN. DAVID 
MENTER, CECELIATICHI and HELEN 
VENDLER (Editors) 

The Harper American Literature 
Volume One,2,430pp. 0 06 044367 7 
Volume Two, 2,902pp. 0 06 044368 5 
Harper and Row. Paperback. £18 each. 

“We were the biggest people and we ought to 
have the biggest conceptions." This familiar 
American sentiment was expressed in 1876 by 
one of Henry James's fictional artists, Roder¬ 
ick Hudson, who went on to add that the big¬ 
gest conceptions would bring forth in lime the 
biggest performances. Time was to prove him 
right, of course, though in fact there had been 
some pretty big performances in American 
literature already, including Moby-Dick and 
the ever-expanding Leaves of Grass. During 
the next hundred years, these would be joined 
by such leviathans as An American Tragedy, 
U.S.A., Studs Lonigan, The Cantos , Of Time 
and the River , The Recognitions, Ancient 
Evenings, Gravity's Rainbow, and, not least, 
by James’s own late, baggy monsters. It is little 
wonder, then, that this anthology. The Harper 
American Literature, is also a very big perform¬ 
ance, containing within its two volumes 5,300 
densely packed pages of poetry and prose. Yet. 
with the exception of Whitman’s masterpiece - 
which is printed in hill in the 1855 version, 
together with selections from the- Deathbed 
edition - none of the other texts mentioned 
here is represented by more than brief ex¬ 
cerpts. Alternatively, their creators are some¬ 
times exhibited by work in different forms, 
such as New Journalism (Mailer), the novella 
(James), or the short story (Pynchon). Others, 
like Farrell and Gaddis, are left out altogether. 
Such distortions and omissions are inevitable 
in any selection, howeverlarge, and the reason 
for making this point is not in order to find fault 
with the editors, but rather to indicate the 
sheer impossibility of the task they set them¬ 
selves. Indeed, the scholars who worked on- 
this project deserve congratulating on the 
number of full, representative texts they have 
contrived to squeeze into the collection. These 
include Walden, Billy Bitdd , The Scarlet Letter, 
Daisy Miller . The Turn of the Screw, Edith 
Wharton’s Summer, The Waste Land, Death of 
ti Salesman; Seize the Day, O’Neill’s Hughie, 
and David Mamet’s The Vermont Sketches. 
Moreover, the anthologies of Post-war and 
Contemporary poetry are themselves well 
worth the cost of the second volume. Judged 
purely in tempi of size, the collection as a whole 

is excellent'value for money, and wiU un¬ 
doubtedly displace its competitors iii college 
classrooms throughout America. 

But h production of this kind has a signifi¬ 
cance, reaching beyond its economy arid flex¬ 
ibility as a teaching resource, What disting¬ 
uishes^ fromits predecessors, according to the 
General Editor, is a determination, “to extend 
the conventional boundaries of the American 
literary tradition”. What is not made cleat in 


the preface is (hat there is an equally deliberate 
attempt in some areas to restrict those conven¬ 
tional boundaries by excluding certain writers, 
and thereby minimizing the importance of the 
schools or movements they represent. In seek¬ 
ing to change the canon of American literature 
the Harper anthology is likely to have as pro¬ 
found an effect upon literary history and criti¬ 
cism as that produced by the textbooks of the 
New Critics forty years ago. And it is in terms 
of such probable consequences that it must 
ultimately be judged. 

It could be argued that this editorial policy 
reflects changes that have already taken place 
in the world of American letters, and to some 
extent this is true. In expanding the temporal 
dimensions of the subject the editors demons¬ 
trate their awareness of a growing dissatisfac¬ 
tion with those accounts of American literature 
which locate its origins so firmly in the Puritan 
tradition. As a corrective to this narrow North¬ 
eastern bias, they reprint not only a selection of 
records by early European voyagers and coast¬ 
al navigators from Columbus to Samuel de 
Champlain, but also various Native American 
Creation Myths and stories of first encounters. 
And, at the other end of the time scale, they 
provide a very generous amount of space for 
post-war writing, over a thousand pages being 
given over to the work of seventy-five authors 
from Nabokov to Rita Dove. What emerges 
from these Pre-Colonial and Post-Modernist 
extensions is not just a new map of literary 
history, but also, for the careful reader, a dif¬ 
ferent peripfus created by the many new align¬ 
ments and reorientations involved in the 
experience of navigating unfamiliar terrain. 

The same could also be claimed for the 
anthology's other distinctive feature, its “plur¬ 
alistic realism". This phrase, borrowed from 
Nathan Huggins, is used to describe the range 
and variety of different voices incorporated in 
the collection. Works by women, blacks, 
Asian-Aniericans, Mexican-Americans, and 
Native-Americans are discussed, presented, 
and blended with more traditional texts in such 
a way that they can be heard “as more than 
simply statistical responses or intellectual con¬ 
cessions to contemporary propriety". And, 
while the reconstruction of American literary 
history implied by such a shift is nothing like as 
radical as that suggested more than ten years 
ago’by Jerome Rothenberg and George 
Quasha in their innovative anthology, America 
A Prophecy, it does indicate the kind of 
changes that are taking place in the literary 
establishment. If there is any evidence of an 
intellectual concession to contemporary 
propriety, it is to be found in those sections 
such as "The Literature, of Contemporary 
America: Prose", where work by women, 
black and white, is represented far more fully 
than that of any other minority group. Though 
an excellent case can be made for the inclusion 
of each and every one of them (Grace Paley, 
Toni Mqnison, Bobbie-Aon Mason, Maxine 
Hong Kingston, Alice Walker, Ann Beattie, 
and Leslie Marnion Sllko), and is indeed made 
by-David Minter, the editor, one capnot help 
but regret the omission of such significant 
talents as that of fahmael Reed. 


A much more worrying omission, however, 
disfigures what is otherwise an excellent 
anthology of post-war American poetry. In her 
introduction to this section, Helen Vcndler 
carefully describes and assesses each school of 
poetry: the Confessionals, the Beats, the New 
York poets, and the Deep Image poets, before 
going on to print generous selections from their 
individual members. But, when she arrives at 
the Black Mountain group, her generosity fails 
her. and the entire school is summarily dis¬ 
missed for deriving “(perhaps too closely)" 
from Pound. No one would dispute her right to 
hold such an opinion, but having expressed it 
so cursorily in her essay, it would have been 
charitable of her to have at least given readers 


an opportunity to test the judgment by print*, 
something by Charles Olson, Robert (3? 
Robert Duncan, nr Denise Levertov Her fail 
arc to do so smacks not so much of eccentricity 
as ot a serious departure from the principle of 
eclecticism that informs the entire anthology 
Gertrude Stein, a writer who is accorded her 
due recognition in this book, maintained that 
the business of art is to express completely the 
complete actual present. Black MountainCoJ. 
lege and its poets made u significant contribu¬ 
tion to just such an expression at a critical 
moment in America's history. It would be 
gratifying m think that this might be 
acknowledged more handsomely in future edh 


Writing to a formula 


Mark Abley 


Women’s Studies 
Summer Institute 

Unlveraty 6f Lorteon, Institute of Eduoatldn, 13 July - 7 

August This international summer school offers a choice of 
three courses - 

1, British Women Writers convened by bale Spender 

2, Cross Cultural Black Women’s Studies convened by ’ 

Andrea NIcola-McClaughlln and Noreen Howard 

3, European Ffemiplst Research convened by Diana 
f : Leonard and Renate D. Klein 

Proposed Quest Speakers rndude 
Christine Defphy; Maria Mies; Gloria Joseph; Suzanne Scat©- 
Janet Todd and many others. ' 

For further details Write to Margaret Llttlewood, Centre 
■ tor Research arid Education on Gender, Rm 547 institute 
, Bw#afd w*, 
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CHRISTINE BOLD 

Selling the Wild West: Popular western fiction, 
1869-1960 

215pp. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press. $27.50. 

0253351510 


“A writer”, William Wallace Cook once ex¬ 
plained, “is a manufacturer. After gathering 
his raw product, he puts it through the mill of 
his imagination, retorts from the mass the per¬ 
sonal equation, refines it with a sufficient 
amount of common sense and runs it into bars- 
of bullion, let us say. If the product is good it 
passes at face value and becomes a medium of 
exchange.” Cook was a manufacturer himself; 
for thirty-five years he milled and retorted and 
refined for Street and Smith Ltd, one of Amer¬ 
ica’s foremost publishers of dime novels and 
pulp fiction. He forged Westerns, detective 
stories, tearjerkers: whatever he was paid to 
produce, and under a multiplicity of pen- 
names. Often his publishers provided him id 
advance with a title, a plot and a synopsis. An 
author such as Cook “belonged to the pub¬ 
lishers”, Christine Bold observes; “he was only 
one element in the material which they shaped 
for the market”. The central contention of her 
wily, alert study Selling the Wild West is that the 
tension between a publisher's formula and an 
author’s imagination offers the true suspense 
of a Western. 

Bold recapitulates the history of the genre, 
from James Fenlqiore Cooper’s classic ro¬ 
mances of the frontier to the literary “onti- 
Westems" that Edward Abbey, E- L. Doctor- 
ow, Ishmael Reed and other novelists have 
created in the past quarter-century. Distance 
from their subject-matter was in many cases a 
blessing for the practitioners of Westerns; a 
turn-of-the-century writer called Emerson 
Hough had been, Bqld speculates, too close to 
real life on the frontier for him to adhere en¬ 
tirely to the formula. Bold is very much a critic 
for the 1980s: keen-eyed for every discord¬ 
ance, stress or hesitation, and willing to ex¬ 
trapolate at length on everything from Zane 
Grey’s semi-colons to the footnotes of Louis 
•L’Amour, Her prpse is annoying and perspica¬ 
cious in about equal parts. For every instance 
of post-structuralist hyperbole ("The Unfor¬ 
given shows how the diagrammatic quality of 
language can become its primary meaning in 
the formulaic text"), she has an incisive, 
perception (“The frame which surrounds 


painted figures was important in all jReming. 
ton’s] work, for he made a boundary line the 
major structuring principle in his fiction as well 
as his art"). Yet Bold gives little sense of enjoy¬ 
ment of her vast material, and her strongest 
adjective of praise appears to be “clever". 

The cleverest aspect-of her own writing is the 
adroit way in which Selling the Wild Wen 
blends linguistic, literary, biographical and his¬ 
torical analysis of the Western genre. At mo¬ 
ments she teeters on the brink of a political 
analysis too: “it becomes clear that the diffe¬ 
rent kinds of power offered to readers are 
actually the bait by which the publishers fitted 
their audience into their commercial scheme'’. 
Unfortunately, she shies away from examining 
many of the political questions raised by West¬ 
erns, and especially by the work of the enor¬ 
mously successful Louis L’ Amour, at least six¬ 
ty-five of whose books have sold more than a 
million copies each. Bold quotes one of 
L'Amour’s heroes, who believes that “win 
feeding time comes around there’s nothing* 
hawk likes better than a nice fat, peaaH 
dove". But she fails to nsk whether the unbri¬ 
dled individualism, the constant resort to vio¬ 
lence, the contempt for most of mankind, and 
the distrust of friendship, tenderness and com¬ 
munal effort in L* Amour’s writings make him 1 
dangerous as well as an inadequate fabulist. 
This is the man who, in Ronald Reagan* 
America, became the first novelist ever to re¬ 
ceive a Congressional gold medal, and who in 
1984 was awarded the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom. 

For Bold, the few Western writers who stand 
out from (he competing horde are those who 
take the conventions of the form as their impli¬ 
cit subject. She admires Alan Le May's novel 
The Searchers for “detaching the signifier from 
its signification”. But fora render of SefWaffjk 
Wild West the most memorable and haunting 
figure is that of Frederick Faust, whose output 
makes even Louis L’Amour seem sluggar# 
Under twenty pseudonyms Faust pubiaW 
196 novels, 226 novelettes, and 162 stories, Df 
Kildare was one of his creations; in the rei ^ 0 
the Western, where he used the name “M# 
Brand", he originated the Montana Kid,»* 
vertip, Don Barry and many other heroes. W 
Faust had become a novelist only as s 
supporting his beloved poetry. Christine Bp* 
discerns in. his Westerns “increasingly 
mythical patterns” and an "increasingly 
tone of irony". But the strongest impressrt 
her chapter about him conveys is of a man w 
suffered torments because of his self-beU^"' 
a writer whose manufacturing destroyed m® 
he had valued most. 
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Masked correspondent, man of silence 


POLITICS 



H elen McNeil _ 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 

; The Centenary Edition of the Works of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Edited by Thomas Woodson, L. Neal Smith 
and Norman Holmes Pearson 
Volume Fifteen: The Letters 1813-1843 
785pp. 081420363 9 

Volume Sixteen: The Letters 1R43-1853 
775pp. 08142 0369 9 

Columbus: Ohio State University Press. 

S37 each. 

MICHAEL J. COLACURCIO (Editor) 

New Essays on “The Scarlet Letter” 

164pp. Cambridge University Press. 

120 (paperback, £6.95). 

051226676 9 

AGNES McNEILL DONOHUE 

Hawthorne: Calvin's ironic stepchild 

359pp. Kent, OH: Kent State University Press; 

distributed in tbe UK by Eurospan. £27.50. 

0873363109 

SAMUEL CHASE CO ALE 

InHawthome’s Shadow; American romance 

from Melville to Mailer 

245pp. Lexington: Univeristy of Kentucky 
Press; distributed in the UK by Harper and 
Row. £21.75, 

08131IS450 
EDWARD STOKES 

Hawthorne’s Influence on Dickens and George 
Eliot 

238pp. University of Queensland Press. £25. 

07022 1 689S 

Of all tbe nineteenth-century American 
writers who were honoured by their contem¬ 
poraries, only Hawthorne, seen by modem 
iwdera as attractively ambiguous, has survived 
*ilh his literary reputation undiminished. The 
continuing prominence of Hawthorne’s tales 
sad romances contrasts, however, with the fate 
of his letters, which have been lost, bowdler¬ 
ized and misread virtually from the moment of 
4eir composition. These two volumes, part of 
Ohio State Centenary Edition of Haw¬ 
se's works, make up most of what is the 

I Erst complete collection of his letters. 

The Imbalance between fiction and letters is 
1 direct consequence of Hawthorne’s fame 
tiuringhis lifetime. The uncertain status of Iet- 
krs, notebooks and diaries as literary artefacts 
ud the physical possession of unique copies by 
fenrily and associates means that these “per- 
writings can be shaved down until they 
ibe shape of polite contemporary fame. 
(Anyone who thinks this was an exclusively 
Victorian practice should check the proven- 
of Sylvia Plath's Letters Home.) Haw- 
Uj0fne » however, seems to have been trimmed 
“®re visibly than most. For his 1884 biogra- 
Wi JulianHawthorne used carefully selected 
from his father's letters. Sophia 
Hawthorne cut and inked out large 
of her husband’s letters and note- 
but carefully preserved the remaining 
^Sments as evidence of their great love and 
rime’s great sensibility. When Henry 
inspected the notebooks he found them 
~“™ti<Vand the literary -business letters 
Buie comment. 

OjT Image of Hawthorne must be changed 
^, 7 ^ hundreds of letters from his youth 
most productive years as a writer. It is, 
htU v * r ' only one of this collection's many 
7 ®**'(hat the letters display the marks of 
tontracfiction, cunning and ab- 
; r“^vThe novelty is that these qualities can oo 
! i^ er “^attributed solely to meddlesome ed- ■ 
, m ust noW be ascribed to Hawthorne 

,™lfa$*ell.; 

^V^^Hawt^pme of the letters is a secular 
who, from the late 1830s on- 
^rg^r^PPred a melancholy disposition with 
jJ^JPOfosifonajism, a taste for party polit- 
: J ^ n " c V a ^M hls marriage in 1842->asense of 
M bfoadwinaer; Since the letters 
Wawthorrifi *6 response to what he 
; • PfofpJj 0 . as the heavy personal, 

: - 1 s^tewl' demands made upon 

,!* Wi; & riote of irritable deft- 
n if ^rW?W^8kilis: deployed to get people 
'i'fy.Uar S?Complex dance of ambigii' 
^@^:%lliotiie l i fiction is changed 

stances, 

W'-' wtonedhrte purpose. 

Ha -; 


thome’s letters are deliberate presentations of 
self for specific ends. Hawthorne knew his au¬ 
diences. The letters mediate, protect, hide, 
cosset and deny, always in relation to what 
must have been a vividly imagined other; they 
are so precisely geared to their recipients’ 
needs and expectations, their style and tone so 
well chosen to achieve the desired effect, it is 
no wonder he felt “it is of no use trying to say 
any real thing in a letter”.. 

Very occasionally Hawthorne uses a corres¬ 
pondent as a pretext for expressing some inner , 
doubt. SendingJ. T. Fields the finished manu¬ 
script of The Scarlet Letter , he wishes he could 
have relieved the “shadows of the story" with 
"so much light as I would gladly have thrown 
in". The wish imputes to his audience and pub¬ 
lisher a need for sunniness which Hawthorne 
also felt himself. The Scarlet Letter was well 
received, but Hawthorne again seized upon 
Fields to say that he would have liked to “pour 
some setting sunshine” over the conclusion of 
The House of the Seven Gables. 

Hawthorne's more intimate letters indicate 
that he was not a man who could balance many 
attachments, and that his strongest bonds were 
formed early. The first hints of sensitivity, if 
not yet of talent, come in the unhappy letters 
Hawthorne sent his mother when he was first at 
boarding-school: "Why was I not a girl that I 
might have been pinned all my life to my 
mother’s apron?” The pull of a reclusive, 
needy mother, widowed when Hawthorne was 
four, and two sisters who never married, gave 
Hawthorne an early and lasting sense of guilty 
inadequacy. To Elizabeth, his intelligent and 
literary older sister, he wrote the bitter 
post-graduation letter presaging his incredi¬ 
ble exhibition of negative will over the next 
twelve years: “[I] shall never realise" the fam¬ 
ily’s high “opinion of my talents .... I shall 
never make a distinguished figure in the 
world." He will not leave home or enter a 
profession during this period, he will not earn a 
living despite his mother's straitened means, 
and he will also not stop writing, though he 
destroys much of what he writes, including 
letters. Only twelve survive for the period 
1825-36. 

The family letters were naturally few while 
Hawthorne lived at home in Salem, but when 
they resumed after his marriage, the intimacy 
was gone. Hawthorne hid his three-yeHr en¬ 
gagement to the eminently acceptable Sophia 
Peabody until a few months before they mar¬ 
ried. A pained letter from Elizabeth to Sophia, 
one of several family letters reprinted as notes, 
records the hurt this secrecy caused: “I do not 
recognize [Nathaniel’s] right to speak of truth, 
after keeping us so long in Ignorance of this 

affair. . . .It was especially due to my mother 

that she should long ago have been acquainted 
with the engagement of her only son." Haw¬ 
thorne underscored the rift by refusing to let 
Sophia call his mother "mother" or his sisters 
“sister". She took up the familiarity anyway, 
often penning Hawthorne’s refusals for him. 

After the Hawthornes' first child, Una, was 
born, it is Sophia who writes to Hawthorne’s 
more tractable younger sister Louisa that they 
will wait until the baby Is five months old be¬ 
fore visiting Salem, even though she and Una 

are about to travel to Boston. Hawthorne adds 

at the bottom: “Write immediately, I have fully 
made'up my mind not; to visit at present. 
Sophia’s sweet diplomacy was meant tp surest 
to her in-laws that she was in command of tbe 
domestic situation. It does seem from the let¬ 
ters, however, that once Hawthorne found 
happiness with his wife, he dropped his first, 
familial set of women as if'they were bad 
memories of his years in what the notebooks 
call "this dismal and squalid chamber . 

The other group of Hawthornes intimate 
correspondents were the lifelong friends he 
made at Bowdoin College: the “best friend’. 

generous, hearty Horatio Bridge who became 

l naval purser; the future P»i*ntJhjnkta. 
Pierce; Henry WadsworthLongfellow (at col¬ 
lege only an acquaintance); • and Jonathan 

•Cillev ■ who was killed ip a duel in 1838. The 
S’of* Hawthorne who. a. Hem, tag 
until "ignored'the good society of his native 
place alnwtft completely" 

Hawthorne’s own editing of his life. .Whether 
by choice or by accident, no letters to ClUey 
survive; Brfd^eobtiginftly.destroyed many sent 
to him, and censorf^-flltefSfjWP rc ^5j 
Hawthorne's unBUWgflfy.1- cfljftWP of Mary 


Silsbee survives only in a sardonic account (to 
J. L. O’Sullivan) of their last meeting. In this 
letter Hawthorne uses a measured Johnsonian 
cadence to represent his writerly superiority to 
the lady's performance skills, which even so 
“altogether constituted a perfect work of art". 

For a literary man Hawthorne wrote few 
literary letters, or few that survive. He shows 
little interest in abstract thought or criticism. 
While other writers are occasionally men¬ 
tioned, they are friends or sources or youthful 
reading (Scott, Southey, etc) or in the current 
literary periodicals, which Hawthorne does 
seem to have read with great care. Nor is he 
readily allusive. Spenser, whose allegorical im¬ 
agination was one of his major models, is men¬ 
tioned lightly, as are Shakespeare. Cervantes 
and the Bible; they serve as sources for tags, 
with the source spelled out if the recipient is 
not literary. In a cunningly diffident letter to 
Longfellow in 1836, Hawthorne wrote that he 
had “indeed, turned over a great many books, 
but in so desultory a way that it cannot be 
called study, nor has it left me the fruits of 
study”. He then offered Longfellow a hostage 
to interpretation by advancing the line that his 
life of "no external excitement” in Salem had 
made him almost unfit for writing-almost, but 
not quite, since he knew (but didn't tell Long¬ 
fellow) that he had by then already written the 
stories of Twice-Told Tales, which were to 
bring him to public notice. The purpose of the 
letter was to reacquainl Longfellow with him in 
hopes of the future favourable review that 
Longfellow did indeed write. For this purpose, 
Longfellow's playful use of Carlyle’s Sartor 
Resartus to compare Hawthorne's “environ¬ 
ments" with those of the German Romantic 
Jean Paul was inadequate, so Hawthorne 
replaced it with his own fiction of himself. 

Like his fiction, Hawthorne's letters do not 
offer extended or detailed scene-painting; that 
was to be the work of the notebooks. Instead of 
landscape there is considerable attention to 
emotional spirit of place. To Evert Duyckinck, 
who had just sent on some British praise of 
Twice-Told Tales, Hawthorne wrote a lovely 
evocation of his life in 1842 at the Old Manse 
near Concord: 

I live in an old parsonage, the most quiet place, I 
believe, in the whole world, with woods dose at 
hand, and a river at the bottom of my orchard, and an 
old battle-field under my window. Everybody that 
comes here falls asleep, there is such an unearthly 
quiet; but for my own part, I feel as if, for the first 
time In my life, I was awake. I have found a reality, 
though it looks very much like same of my old 
dreams. 

The letter is a perfect portrait of the Romantic 
artist at peace; with Sophia edited out; it is also 
perfectly aimed at the influential editor Duyck¬ 
inck. Duyckinck published the Library of 
American Books series, which opened with 
Horatio Bridge's Journal of an African 
Cruiser , edited by Hawthorne, and went on to 
.publish Poe, Melville, and eventually Haw¬ 
thorne’s Mosses from an Old Manse. Duyck¬ 
inck did not publish Thoreau; Hawthorne used 
the influence he had established by 1845 to 
puncture what he fait was Thoreau's preten¬ 
tiousness: "He is the mast unmalleable fellow 
alive - the most tedious, tiresome, and intoler¬ 
able -the narrowest and most notional.” 

The greatest absence among Hawthorne's 
letters is his apparently Iqst correspondence 
with Herman Melville, whom he met in 1851 
through Duyckinck. Hawthorne’s notebooks 
make it dear that Melville arrived too late in 
his life for the passionate discourse which Mel¬ 
ville desperately wanted. The surviving letters, 
while not profound, show by their very amica¬ 
bility a greater ease than might have been 
assumed: Elizabeth Melville and Sophia 
Hawthorne got on well; the men enjoyed 
riding together; Hawthorne asked Melville to 
took out for a box waiting at the post office in 
Pittsfield, and if possible to buy him a kitchen- 
clock while he is in town. Even so, Haw¬ 
thorne's notably bland tone in these letters 
must have been aimed at cooling off Melville. 
If there were letters in which Hawthorne topk 
on the implications of hi; influence on the com; 
.position of Moby-Dicfc, they would have been 
unique Jn his practice. 

. In the'session on these letters at the recent 
Modern Language Association conference in 
New York, Mon Baym rema^ed that the re]}] 
Hawthorne® nqUpcWrify 
in his lettcrsxhan m ftis other writings. Indeed, 
... .i y*. •»*•***»• «* 
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since letters are arguably the most audience¬ 
conscious kind of composition, they may well 
be less “real" than the notebooks which, at 
least until his marriage, Hawthorne wrote for 
himself alone. In his study Sincerity and 
Authenticity, Lionel Trilling argued that 
Romantic sincerity always involves the repre¬ 
sentation of oneself as sincere to an audience ; 
authenticity, by contrast, is inner, a self- 
directed goal. In Trilling's terminology, some 
of Hawthorne’s letters are sincere, particularly 
those to Sophia - though a Romantic lover 
would also wish to be seen to be sincere. But by 
definition none can be authentic. 

A conflict between inner and outer, or be¬ 
tween self and the social manifestations of self, 
is the theme of many of Hawthorne's fictions 
and notebook meditations, but in the letters 
that conflict is being enacted. The 1842 letter 
interdicting the term “mother” displayed a 
neurotic drive to control intimacies by keeping 
them separate. That drive is, however, linked 
to a powerful argument in which intimacy and 
its expression in speech are felt to be incom¬ 
patible. Hawthorne begins with family prac¬ 
tices: 

Wc are conscious of one another’s feelings, always; 
hut there seems to be a tacit law, that our deepest 
heart-concernments ore not to bespoken of. I cannot 
gush out in theirpresence-1 cannot take my heart in 
my hand and show H to them. There is a feeling 
witliin me (though I know it is a foolish one) os if it 
would be as indecorous to do so. os to display to them 
the naked breast.... 

Hawthorne wonders if this "incapacity of free 
communion” is a punishment "for something 
wrong in our early intercourse” - whether of 
the family or of humankind he does not spe¬ 
cify. But he accepts this fallen condition be¬ 
cause it yields him the gift of wordless 
intimacy: 

T doubt whether I ever have really spoken of thee, to 
any person, r have spoken the name of Sophia, it Is 
true; but die idea in my mind was apart from thee - it 
embraced nothing of thine inner and essential self; it 
was an outward and faintly-traced shadow that I 
summoned up, to perform thy part. 

The imagery of “The Snow-Image" and The 
Scarlet Letter (among others) is intimated in 
this letter. If such a radical Platonism infuses 
Hawthorne's view of language, then any willed 
expression would have been seen by him as 
tinged with falsehood. It must be so because it 
is communication rather than communion. 

Like Emily Dickinson a generation later, 
Hawthorne practised a profoundly "written” 
art. He never relished American vernacular, as 
Emerson and Whitman did, and he loathed the 
mid-century oratorical mode. Sophia found his 
conversation “marmoreal", by which Bhe 
meant that ft had the clarity, purity and 
timelessness she associated with literary 
classics.: 

Hawthorne believed language to-be the 
dress of thought, rather than thought itself; his 
fictions and prefaces.sought to approximate 
invisible and inexpressible thoughts through 
the homage of appropriately transparent lan¬ 
guage. Writing may then commupe with Its 
epistemological origins; He did not consider 
(hat writing could, or should, represent mat¬ 
erial reality directly or that if shotild purport to 
lake its form from immediate social pbeb- 
' omena. Such a refusal of the social contract of 
discourse meant, among other things, that 
Hawthorne'kept his audience at; a distance 
'even When (as the letters indicate) some of bis 
readers did recognize and admire at least the 
general tendency of fyJs style, 

• Hawthorne’s view of writing meant that for 


Hester’s scarlet letter, the more it grows 
beyond anyone's grasp. Perhaps behind the 
monologic novelist and the diffident, masked 
correspondent stands the figure of the silent 
writer. Certainly, if the chimerical “real" 
Hawthorne exists, it is as a man of silence. 

Many of Sophia’s excisions have an exciting 
effect on modern readers. In 1839,’ for exam¬ 
ple, Sophia had a nasty cold which Hawthorne 
felt he knew how to cure: "I really do feel as if I 
could cure her, [excision] kiss that should [exci¬ 
sion] enquire better into her bosom, more en¬ 
tirely than aoy kiss ever did before.” This com¬ 
edy of repression arises from Sophia's all-too- 
conscientioiis efforts to excise what was com¬ 
munion, and therefore not to be spoken of, and 
to make public property of what was conven-' 
tional. At the close of the second volume of 
letters, when Hawthorne is a successful public 
man, trading favours in his Mend Pierce's 
administration, there is no need for excisions, 
since the discourse already consists of material¬ 
ist shadows. 

The letters are splendidly edited in this lib¬ 
rary edition. My one complaint is that the run¬ 
ning commentary on Hawthorne’s correspon¬ 
dents forces the reader who has not memorized 
it to search for identifications; an alphabetical 
listing and perhaps family trees of the Haw¬ 
thornes and Peabodys would have been 
helpful. 

New Essays on "The Scarlet Letter ’’ begins 
with the series editor wearily informing us that 
“In literary criticism the last twenty-five years 
have been particularly fruitful.” The introduc¬ 
tory essay by Michael Colacurcio, who edited 
this collection, gives a thorough history of 
Hawthorne criticism, while quietly regretting 
what he finds to be the anti-humanist trend of 
recent deconstructionist readings. The stage 
seems set. for a collection of study aids, but 
instead come four long revisionist essays, most 
of which increase our appreciation of Haw¬ 
thorne’s deviousness. Michael Davitt Bell 
offers a powerful radical re-reading of the Cus¬ 
tom House Preface; it is “not a straightforward ■ 
declaration of artistic intention, and . . . cer¬ 
tainly not a theoretical definition of a distinc¬ 


tively American mode of fiction”. David van 
Leer sees The Scarlet Letter as an attack on the 
powers of sympathy which its narrative voice 
purports to praise, while Colacurcio argues for 
an unliberated, Winthropesque narrator. 
Carol Bensink takes the easier task (after Tony 
Tanner’s Adultery and the Novel) of computing 
Hawthorne's and Tolstoy’s novels of adultery, 
finding a surprising “comprehensive natural¬ 
ism" in Hawthorne. 

The other studies all deal with questions of 
influence. The undergraduate Hawthorne who 
grumbled to his sister about being “compelled 
to go to meeting every Sunday, and to hear a 
red hot Calvinist sermon from the President, or 
some other dealer in fire and brimstone” does 
not seem a likely protagonist for Agnes 
McNeill Donohue’s Hawthorne: Calvin’s 
ironic stepchild. In the letters, Hawthorne's 
strongest affinity is with the Quakers; he twice 
expresses a rather more than joking interest in 
joining the Society of Friends, and his love 
letters significantly adopt the Quaker “thou” in 
their form of address. 

The letters are, however, not the whole 
Hawthorne, and Donohue offers thematic 
readings of many of Hawthorne’s tales of 
innate depravity, and of The Scarlet Letter, 
which Hawthorne described to Fields as “posi¬ 
tively a h-l-f-d story”. Donohue cites Calvin’s 
/ns fifines but does not deal with the question of 
the historic survival of Calvinist theology into 
the nineteenth century. The secular Haw¬ 
thorne, and much recent Hawthorne criticism, 
is ignored. The argument is marred by an 
excessively knowing attitude about the Haw¬ 
thornes’ personalities - for example, Sophia 
was “the eternal featherheaded optimist”, 
while “He wanted to die”. It is more likely that 
Hawthorne worked up Puritanism as a histo¬ 
rical correlative for guilts and doubts that were 
personal. As Bell showed in Hawthorne and 
the Historical Romance of New England , the 
precedents for such “use” of Puritanism were 
numerous. 

Samuel Chase Coale's In Hawthorne’s 
Shadow: American romance from Melville to 
Mailer begins appropriately by quoting Haw- 
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guarantee of authenticity.' The non-literariness study Melville’s Later Novels, and Robert K. 


of letters could actually ma(^e them Jess, rather Martin's Hero, C 

■ than more, authentic, jf they were designed, friendship, social\ 
like oratorical rhetoric, to convince a specific the sea novels of 
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„ . , vision. For Melville there can be only glancing 

Heniilg Cohen views. Yet as glancing views, theirs are 

• 1 ~' - valuable indeed. • 

Melville, according to Dillingham, Is con- 
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Herman Melville was a bookish man. If Moby- 
Dick may be said to have a beginning, it begins 
with a description of an assistant schoolmaster 
dusting his books, followed soon after by some 
dozens of “extracts” Or literary allusions to 
whales gathered by a “sub-sub librarian” and a 
chapter on “Celoldgy” that attempts - without 
success, be it noted -. to classify the cetacean 
order , as . if its constituents 1 were so many 
volumes hi a library. ■ 

Whole schools Of books trail ift the wake of 
the white leviathah. Among the more recent 
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thornc’s “lost” notebook on the "fundofevin„ 
every human heart". His study adopts RfcS 
Chase’s definition of an American roZ 
genre somewhat uncritically, and some 
speculations would better have been left m 
The book’s effort is, however, not to write, 
history of romance, gothic, or Calvinism bat to 
sketch a less specifically generic line of dark 
metaphysics forward from Hawthorne throiich 
Faulkner, Carson McCullers, Norman Mato 
John Gardener, Joyce Carol Oates and to 
predictably, John Cheever, John Updike ad 
Joan Dill ion. It is debatable whether such i 
broad line should be attributed to a single 
literary influence, and if so, whether Haw¬ 
thorne or Charles Brockden Brown was its 
American progenitor. By offering such a to 
foreground for much recent writing Co* 
mounts an implicit attack on a post-modernist 
reading of contemporary American fietkn. 
Since he finished his study, new evidence of 
Hawthorne's shadow has appeared in Agcr) 
Version, John Updike’s magnificent rewriteol 
The Scarlet Letter. 

In Dickens the Novelist Q. D. Leavis specu¬ 
lated that Dickens might have used the "highly 
stylized settings” of The Scarlet Letter as the 
basis for the “simple settings”, Salvationist 
conclusion and sense of guilt in Great Expia¬ 
tions. Edward Stokes’s Hawthorne's Influent 
on Dickens and George Eliot makes the factual 
case for such transatlantic influence, thoughhe 
sees it more in Bleak Home. The case with 
George Eliot is even clearer, though also 
hitherto underempbasized. In 1852 she de¬ 
clared Hawthorne “a great favourite of mine*. 
Not only do Arthur Donnithorpe and Holer 
(Hetty) Sorell owe their names to Aithnr 
Dimmesdale and Hester Prynne, but the 
structure of Adam Bede , with its prim 
interview and silent heroines, is also Indebted 
to The Scarlet Letter, though it is perhaps nme 
of a critical revision than a homage. Stole) 
study is cautious and sometimes stilted, hnl'tt 
makes a contribution to the growing case (on 
more equally weighted cultural interdepend¬ 
ence of Britain and the United States In tb 
nineteenth century. 


his third book in a methodical progress through 
the Melville canon. He knows the literal 
and deploys it with consideration, He Is wen- 
mitted to reading carefully and arguing *8*' 
ally. In short, this is a book that might 
been written twenty years ago but is not in t« 
least out of date, nor will it be for a long tm 1 * 0 
come. . 

Robert Martin’s monograph on 
friendship in Melville’s sea novels b 
product of the times. While there are few ref¬ 
ers who have not been led to muse on 
haunting beauty of Billy Budd or the wjjl 
night of Ishmnel and Queequeg, only r«wj 
has it been possible to treat the homoS ^ 
dimension in Melville with ease. 
so, and with subtlety, candour and co»p 
sion. He identifies three basic character 
sea novels: the hero or experiencing w j ^ 
dark stranger, an erotic and mythic *o . 
nature; and the captain, the re P ^ V '.jm 
authority, and charts their interplayheg^^ 
with Typee (not precisely a “sea ^ L* 
featuring Redburn, White-Jacket, M J 

and Billy Budd. His readings enhanre. 

grasp of the text but he has extra-lits^ 
fives towards which, for example, ° . 

Billy Budd, . w-i*illecc®- 

Dillingham reminds us that as Me ■ 
posed Billy Budd, he. had before MW ^ 
copied out in his own hand: 

dreams of thy youth." Dillinghant 5 P ^ 

on Captain Vcre’s failure tokMp.tf^ 
however, is concerned with Billy 8 
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&DADEMIC1JNIVERSITY PRESSES 


CHINA'S TRADITIONAL 
RURAL ARCHITECTURE 

A Cultural Geography of the 

Common House _ _ 

Ronald G. Knapp 1 


"An excellent survey of traditional 
style housing in all parts of China in times past and in 
more recent years ... a clear, coherent, and extremely 
well-conceptualized study.” —Nancy Shatzman Steinhardt. 
University of Pennsylvania £23.75, cloth 


MAN SEI! 

The Making of a Korean American 
Peter Hyun 

"This engrossing autobiography, which covers Hyun's 
first 17 years, offers a rare perspective on pre-World War 
II Korea." — Booklist £16.65, cloth 

SHIMODA STORY 

Oliver Statler 

“A remarkable job in telling us the story of the Isolated 
foreigner in a seacoast village in late Tokugawa Japan." 
—Teniko Craig, Boston Herald £18.95, paper 


IAPANESE CULTURE 

Third Edition 
H. Paul Varley 

‘This volume is a masterpiece of much in little space. It 
neatly surveys over 2,000 years of the arts, religion, and 
cultural peculiarities of one of the most cultivated 
nations." —Booklist £12.30, paper 

JAPANESE WOMEN 

Constraint and Fulfillment 
Takie Sugiyatna Lebra 
"By skillfully blending statistical information and per¬ 
sonal accounts, Mrs. Lebra, a master researcher, provides 
a thorough and surprising look Into another world." — 
New York Times Book Review £9.05, paper 

SOVIET-AMERICAN HORIZONS 
ON THE PACIFIC 

John J. Stephan and V. P. Chichkanov, editors 
In this pioneer collaborative venture, American and Soviet 
scholars assess the prospects for cooperation in the Pacific 
region, where the world's most dynamic economic 
development is taking place. £17.10, cloth 

CHU HSI AND 
NEO-CONFUCIANISM 

Wing-tsit Chan, editor 

With a wealth of new insights and information, the essays 
collected here survey various facets of the philosopher's 
genius and achievement. Includes the results of work little 
known in the West, now available in English for the first 
time. £28.50, cloth 


JAPAN EXAMINED 
Perspectives on Modern Japanese 
History 

Harry Wray and Hilary Conroy, editors 

"The significant feature of this book is that it takes a 
problems-oriented approach . . . it is a first for students 
in Japanese studies. Highly recommended." — 

Oil) ice £12.30, paper 


THE CHINESE 
LANGUAGE 
Fact and Fantasy 
John De Franc is 
"Written in an engaging, often 
lighthearted, but ultimately 
scholarly style that makes it an 
appealing introduction to Chinese 
for the novice, and a refreshing, 
often controversial review of 
fundamental conceptions and 
misconceptions about the language. 
—Choice £11.90, paper 


5 t 


JAPANESE CULTURE 
AND BEHAVIOR 
Selected Readings, Revised Edition 
Takie Sugiyatna Lebra and 
William P. Lebra, editors 
A review of the 1974 edition: "A valuable reader in the 
hands of beginners in the study of Japanese culture and 
society.” —Journal of Asian Studies £12.30, cloth 


For further details write to: Academic and University Publishers Group, 1 Gower Street, London, WCl 6HA. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII PRESS 2840 Kolowalu Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 


Ranchers’ Legacy 

Alberta Essays by 
LG. Thomas 


Shadow and. 
Substance In 
British Foreign 
Policy, 1895-1939 

Founders 

Innovators In Education, 

1830-1980 


Edited by Patrick A. Durtae 


Alberta's most respected historian recalls the Golden Age 
of the elite British ranchers In. Southern Alberta that ended 
with the First World War. 

£8.65 PB 


Edited by B.J.C. McKercher and D.J. Moss 

Case studies In the perceptions and consequent aotlons of 
British foreign policy makers from Rosebery to Halite* 
These memorial essays honour British diplomatic historian 
C.J. Lowe. 

£19.85 KB; £9.90 PB 

Ernest Stabler 

Fascinating stories of men and women who established 
new eduoatlonal Institutions. Includes Kurt Hahn or 
Gordonstoun and the Outward Bound movement and tha 
founders of Britain's Open University. £15 HB 

Distributed In the United Kingdom by: 

Clio Pres* 

55 SI. Thomas’ Street 
Oxford OX1 1JG 


jocS The University of Alberta Press 

PH 141 Athabasca Hall, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
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OUTSTANDING JOURNALS FROM ABLEX 


Artificial Intelligence and Education 
tofumo I, 19BB . -. quarterly 

^•piltive Development 

i . TOhiine 2 ■ quarterly 

Science '• 

Volume II .. quarterly 

Computer Science Education 

1.1988 quarterly . 

^WUrte Proeeaie. ;. . 

1 V_.' • iY°|ume 10 quarterly 

j. ;■** Childhood Research Quarterly 
.- |l!_' jYWteo 2‘- 1 j . .quarterly 

Development 

■< uir " r '’' 

: L . folume 11 • quarterly 

•r^wl of AppHed Developmental Psychology 
; d: ..v .’fofome 8 quarterly . . 

n-:^.^Mathematical.Behavior 
\.r\- :™wme 4 •• trl-annual 

■IP!'-'. M^lof Substance AbUse 
■■ 1968 quarterly 

Science Research 

.- ' ’■ quarterly 

= arid Education 

I'I9W ' quarterly 

^^Information Management 
• quarterly .... 


sutocrlptlon rates not yet set 
lnstltuttonil/555.00' mdlvidual^JS.OO 

mstlttitlonal/$72.50' (ndlvldual/J29.50 

subscription rates not yet set 
| lw |tUdonaI/$69.50 lndlvldu»l/$28.50 

lnstltutlonal/$65.00 |ndMdual/$2S.OO 

Injdtiitional/$74.SO hdhlduaV$32.00 

|nstltutlonal/$69.50 ' •• mdtvldual/S28.50 

l„ 1 dtutional/$67.50 lndlvld U al/$26.50 

tn ,tItuclonal/$62.S0 tndlvldwl/$29.50 

subscription rates not yet set 
taKtcutional/$55.00 ; h*ltWrt26.50 

jubserlption rates not yet sec ' 

■ r n ' :. indhfidual/$29.50 ' 

den. leaulrles, mw corraponoB •. 


lndlWdujl/528.50 

|ndMdual/S25.00 

bidMduaV$32.00 

bidlvlduat/$28.50 

|ndfvldual/$26.50 

lndlvWiial/S29.50 


tnfivldual/$26-50 





Reading For The 
Pleasure Of Thinking 


The Philosophical 
Disenfranchisement of Art 
Arthur C.Danto 
Has art come to an end? 

u Mt Danto has rescued us from the arid esthetics 
of the preceding years and opened a new round 
in the stnigle lor an integrated theory of form 
and meaning in art that Kant barely envisioned 
two centuries agfl” 

-Paul Guyer, The New Fork Times Book Review 
216 pp, $25:00 


Lebanon's Predicament 

Samir Khalaf 

“Suffused with the passion of a true Beiruti trying 
to explain to himself and to the world why he 
can't go home anymore.... A masterly piece of 
research that should long occupy a central place 
in the sociological interpretations af Lebanon's 
decline and fall.*' 

-The New York Times Book Review 
328 pp, $30.00 • 


Sports Spectators 

Allen GwttmflM 


Lectures on 
Ideology 
and Utopia 

Paul Ricoeur; Edited by George H. Taylor 
Paul Ricoeuft critical voice has earned him 
broad and influential appeal among contem¬ 
porary diinkers, in this volume, he considers the 
concepts of ideology arid utopia within logical 
framework. _1_ 


"A nice balance between argument and example 
We are shown how modem attitudes and prac¬ 
tices emerged in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and how the Institutionalized forms of 
sport that are lamiUar today gradually took 
root ...The most informative of his sociological 
forays is into the problem of violence.” 

-The New York Times _ 

235PP.H495 I BHE J F 


384 pp, $3500 
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rorDiaaen "Rudnyisky lias achieved what no one els 

Partners ifj- .1 V. my knowledge: he has laid thegroundwo 

tu- vC; r '■ JL an examination of the myth of Oedipus ir 

The Incest ^ culture In the last two hundred ware." 

Taboo in -SandorGoodhart 384 pp., $3000 

JSSESSSS — The Ethics of Heading 

Exposes die prohibition oflnccst as it has beat Kant, de Man, Eliot, TYollbpe, 

expressed throughout modem culture, from James, and Benjamin 

Gothic novds to American advertising Twltchell J. Wills Miller 

suggests that incest is not so much unnatural as "With the exception of Paul de Man, no ci 

it Is uncultum! - a tantalizing threat to our sense so Tar addressed the very real eth leal quef 

ofselt thrown lip by deconstmciionist literary tl 

“TVitchell’s survey of the incest theme in Tills book should gp far toward putting S’ 

literature and popular culture certainly supports questions back on the agenda for serious 

the idea lint, llaveision is one side of the coin, debate.''- Christopher Norris 

attraction is very much present on the other.” The Ufclleh Library Lertures 

-The Nrw York Review oj Boohs 121 pp, $2000 • 

311.pp, $24.95 

CT7 Columbia University Press 

:.. •> 4 \tUf -ISAEpsomRoad.'Gulldfoid,Surrey;GUI-djtEflgjtirid %>'''■- 


Freud and 

Oedipus Oeciipus 

PeterLRudnytshy - - 

"Rudnyisky lias achieved what no one else lias to 
my knowledge: he has laid the groundwork for 
an examination of the myth of Oedipus in our 
culture In the last rwo hundred yeare.’’ 

-Sandor Goodhart 3B4 pp, 53000 

The Ethics of Reading 

Kant, de Man, Eliot, TVollope, 

James, and Benjamin 
J. Hints Miller 

“With the exception of fttul de Man, no critic has 
so Tar addressed the very real ethical questions 
thrown lip by deconstmciionist literary theory 
Tills book should gp far toward putting such 
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APEMIC UNIVERSITY PRESSES Jocks and jockeying 


The privileged lonely line 


Huntington Library Quarterly 

The Huntington Library Quarterly i.s celebrating its fiftieth anniversary nf 
continuous) publication. 

The Huntington library Quarterly is a journal lor the study of British and 
American literature, history, and art. particularly that of tile iftih to IHih centuries, 
with scholarly articles and long hook reviews on the culture and society of this 
period. 

Volume St) contains articles on Tudor history-writing; early music manuscripts; the 
erotics of criticism; smoking in church; women prophets and poets; caricatures of 
Samuel Johnson; unpublished letters by Sir John Vanbrugh and John Constable; 
Charles li\ Restoration; Shakespearean textual studies, and others. Authors for Vol. 
50 include Fredson Bowers, Morris R. Brownell, Richard Chartcris, Esther S. Cope. 
Elizabeth Story Donno, Carolyn Edie. Philip Edwards, R.A. Foakes, S.K. Heningcr, 
Jr., Arthur Humphreys. F.J. Levy, Edmund S. Morgan. Kevin Sharpe. Mailed Smith, 
Susan Snyder, and others. 

Summer, 1987 will he a special issue In Renaissance literal lire in honor of Hailed 
Smith. 

Subscriptions! One year. S20.U0; two years, S 57.00; three years $55.00. Add 
85.00 if mailed outside the Untied Slates. 

RECENT BOOKS FROM THE HUNTINGTON 

“Image of That Horror”: History. Prophecy, and Apocalypse in King Lear 
Joseph Wittreicb 

An innovative book which concentrates on the apocalyptic framework of King Lear 
and demonstrates how Shakespeare mined Scripture in ways that enrich the play's 
meanings. 

"An unflaggingly Impressive hook ... a wonderful and worthy product of the press 
of one of the world's great research libraries."' Hib/iulhei/ue d'Humantsme 
el Renaissance 

200 pages. $22.00 ISBN: 0-H732H-OH3-0 

Natural Emphasis: English Versification from Chaucer to Dryden 
Susanne Woods 

A new look at the development of versification in Modern English, and the first 
comprehensive review of Renaissance verse styles since Salmsbury. 

“A hook that is good by any standards . . . This excellent book deserves to become 
standard in she classroom as well as in the study" O.B. Hardison, Jr.. Spenser 
Newsletter 

304 pages. $29.95 __ ISBN: 0-87328-085-7 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 
1151 Oxford Road. San Marino, CA 91108 U.S.A. 


McFarland Scholarly Books 


Simenofi: A Critical Biography 

By Stanley G. Eskin. 1W . $24.9) cloth 
[290)pp. The most comprehensive in either 
English or French, Unusual photographs, notes, 
bibliography, Index. ISBN 0-89950-281-4. 

Virgin and Whorer The Image ofWoftien 
in the Poetry of William Carlos Williams 
By Audrey f. Rodgers. 1987 $22.30 doth 
T76pp. 'First’’full-length study. Ducusso die 
literature and. effect of Williams’ personal ex¬ 
periences. Frontispiece, notes, bibliography, index.' 
ISBN 0-89930-279-2. 


Rounds Re-Sonndlng: Circular. 

Music for Voices and Instruments;- . 

An Eight-Century Reference • 

By Gloria T. Delamar. 1987 . S3.* cloth x 11 
[3361pp. A beautiful, overawe volume of more 
than 600 rounds. The old favorites, folk rounds, 
historically important works, and some contem¬ 
porary rounds. Appendix, bibliography, index. 
f$8N 0-8995Q-203-2. 


Going Back: An Ex-Marine 
Returns to Vietnam 

By W.D. Ehrhart. 1987 $14.95 se^n softcovcr 
200pp. Back by ihviution in December 1985, ■ 
north and south: Lucid arid Insightful journal ism. 

39 photographs, index, ISBN 0-89930-278^. 

Homophones and Homographs: 

. An American Dictionary 
By James B. Hobbs. 1986 : $25.95 doth ' 

272pp. "the best roster"- Wilson Library 
Bulletin-, "A good choice"- Choice-, n welcome" - 
KQ-. 3.500 homophobes (sound-alike*),' 600 
homographs (look-dikci) and 100 words that-ate' 
both. Appendices, bibliography.: ISBN 0-89950-'. 
182-6. 

’. : .11. ■ .»: 

. ' ; ' ,'r ■ 1 T,-.’’- •’!. 

Symbolism: A Comprehensive Dictionary. 

. By Steven- Oldetr, 1986 $25.95 clot^i .. / ) 

- ■ • 159pp. “Welcome" -Cfitter, "thorough"-^ #r.. 
6.in tenijs.ianclcni to modem, in literature,.arts, 
religion', mythology, folklore, flower hnguaee. etc. 
ISBN 4-8?9iQ.IB7 : 7i: ■ J-v...; ’ • 
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NEW TITLES FROM THE 
HOOVER INSTITUTION PRESS 


STUDIES OF NATIONALITIES 
IN THE USSR SERIES 
Wayne S. Vuclnlch, editor 


To Choose Freedom 

By Vladimir Bukovsky 

Vladimir Bukovsky knows freedom's price. 

He publicly demanded that the rights of 
Soviet cltfcehs. guaranteed by thelt consti¬ 
tution, be respected and protected. As a 
result he spent nearly one-third of his first 
33 years In Soviet Union labour camps, pris¬ 
ons and psychiatric hospitals. This book 
traces Bukovsky's long and desperate Jour¬ 
ney to freedom In harrowing detail. 

ISBN: 8-8179-8441-0 (h) $16.95 
8442-9 (p) $9.95 

Land or Peace: 

Whither Israel? 

By Yael Yishal 

The Six-Day War exploded between the 
Arab states and Israel In June 1967. When 
the bottle was over Israel was firmly In con¬ 
trol of the Golan Heights, Judea. Samaria 
Ihe Gaza Strip, the Jordan Valley, and the 
Sinai Peninsula. Yael Ylshol focuses on the 
domestic political climate that alternately 
fostered and hindered the formulation of 
policy for disposition of the territories 
ISBN; 8-8179-8521-5 (h) $31.95 
Spring 1987 


The Volga Tatars: 

Profiles In National Resilience 
By Azade-Ayse Rorllch 
The first western language study which 
Investigates Ihe Volga Tolars since the m 
cenlury AD. The author brilliantly explores 
Ihe shaping and evolution ot the Identity # 
Ihe first non-Christian. non-Slavic people 
Incorporaled Into Ihe Russian State 
ISBN: 0-8179-8391-0 (hj $31.96 
8392-9 (p) $15.95 

The Kazakhs 

By Martha Brill Olcott 

Martha Brill Olcott chronicles the pogeert 
of Kazakh history as II sweeps across Ihe 
vast steppes of Central Asia. 

ISBN: 0-8179-8381-3 (h) $31.95 
8382-1 (p) $15.95 

Spring 1987 

Estonia and the Estonians 

By Tolvo U. Raun 

Estonia and the Estonians offers a bal¬ 
anced topical survey, covering pofltol his¬ 
tory, the economy, social and democratic 
developments, and cultural life. Attention h 
also paid to historiography and to differing 
Interpretations of major Issues, and 
throughout the book the history of Estonia 
is viewed in the larger context of eastern 
and northern Europe. 

ISBN: 8-8179-8511-5 (h) $31.95 
8512-3 (s) $15.95 


Hoover Institution Press • Stanford University Stanford,CA 94 3 05* (415)723-33/3 


WOMEN’S STUDIES 

Women Composers: A Discography. Jane Frasier. 

Entries for 337 composers include composition titles, record company 
names and numbers. First index is by record company; second, by title 
according to genre. Third lists all titles with composers’ names. 

Detroit Studies in Music Bibliography, no. SO. 30Bp. $18.50 

More LeUers of Amy Fay: The American Years, 1879-1916. Selected and 
edited by S. Margaret William McCarthy. 

The lively letters of this socially prominent concert pianist, educator, and clubwoman 
offer incisive commentary on the modes and manners of people or fashion at the 
turn of the century. Miscellanea. I88p. $40.00 

Publishers of The Music Index—a comprehensive subject-author guide to music 
periodical literature. To order, or to request a complete cntnlog of IC1 publication*, 
call or write: 

INFORMATION COORDINATORS, INC. 

1435-37 Randolph Detroit, Michigan 48226 
Phone: (313) 962-9720 


ILR PRESS 


Send check with order to ; ' • V ‘ ' ' '■ 

McFarland & Company, Inc M .Publishers.; 
Box 611, Jefferson, North.Carolina 28640 ($l9-24M46o) , 




TEXTUAL ANAgSIS 

SOME READERS READING 

Edited by Mary Ann Cm**. ' 

IWemy-four scholars examine current 
intensive reading within $ wide range 
literatures and with various styles °* Jr 
historical and perspectivaJ, analytic an , - «*! 
psychoanalytic, thematic and seououc, 
and deconstmctive, political and fenunU ' . ■ 

1986. 327 pages. Chib $29J(t P*P er * l> - . =. 

Ojnmhs'ors ( 

Jaime Alairaki 1 

apaambe,’ fife 


Jaime Alairaki 
Ross Chambers 
Cynthia Chase 
kobert Greer Cohn 
ibrry Bagleton 
Deborah Esch 
Angus Flcpchcr 
Sandra M. Gilbert 
Thomas M. Greene 
Robert Pogue Harrison 
Thomas H. Jackson 
Barbara Johnson 
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Ma rk Ford _ 

uVE SMITH 

Local Assays: On contemporary American 

fia University of Illinois Press; distributed 
ui the UK by Harper and Row. £20.95. 
0252011341 

LEWIS PUTNAM TURCO 

Visions and Revisions 0 f American Poetry 

pgpp. University of Arkansas Press. 

0938626493 

JONATHAN HOLDEN 

Style and Authenticity In Postmodern Poetry 
I90pp- University of Missouri Press; distri¬ 
buted in the UK by Harper and Row. £18.95. 
08262O6OOX 
PETER STITT 

Hit World’s Hieroglyphic Beauty: Five 
American poets 

291pp. Athens: University of Georgia Press. 

$30. 

OS2030772 6 

‘He is a poet of the utmost ambition and the 
almost care; he is prolific; and he is at an age 
vied most poets have only just begun to find a 
race", wrote Helen Vendler of Dave Smith’s 
Cumberland Station , published in 1976. 
Cmberlnnd Station was Smith's break- 
through volume; its technical perfections won 
ecstatic reviews across the United States, and 
rfter it he was generally recognized as the lead¬ 
ing poet of his generation. His subsequent 
mk determinedly set about fulfilling that 
promise, but often in an oblique, not wholly 
utisfactory way. His two most recent books, 
Homage lo Edgar Allan Poe (1981) and hi the 
House of the Judge (1983), although both spec¬ 
tacularly crafted, belong in the end in some 
faibo of the divine average, ‘Top Quality 
Qtathre Writing” stamped on every page. 

! • Smith, of course, has been heavily involved 
i i) Creative Writing Programs since they first 
i kpn to mushroom in the mid-1970s, and re- 
; paled In Local Assays, a collection of miscel- 
laieous prose pieces, are two essays defending 
tan as articulately os they are ever likely to be 
defended, not with the usual lame analogies to 
I te workshops of Quattrocento Italy, but as 
; wtous moral institutions "entrusted with eo- 
I zoning, recording and even sustaining the 
i k* will be thought or felt about human 
f taue". For the students they are an unrnitf- 
; pled blessing, but Smith is less sure of their 
: wefitsto the poet-teacher who may "give his 
| and his own energies so fully to his 

that he has little left for his own 
| ?«"• But this surely undermines his whole 
: In a recent anthology of around 100 

■ fy American poets edited by Smith and 
. Bottoms, only the merest handful didn’t 
j J«li creative writing. In this light, mightn't 
gTstem behave more like some Kafkaesque 
^jrinih that offers early encouragement only 
I T™ 0 ? ? long and stifling revenge? 

' to Myoitefamiliar with Smith's work there 
tew surprises in the preferences underlying 
> Ejection. Iii a rather pompous apologia 
outlines the duties of "good responsible 
hnf as “unity, clarity, totality, and pur- 
before skirmishing briefly with the 
■game, and all forms of minimalism; 
wcentrit and Creeleystunted; Finite- 

ilrino ii ’ muc h of Beckett, and almost any- 
led Surreal Is terminally boring; John 
JJJttyi'John Hollander and James Merrill 
Befell? . ou t bf hand. Smith's ideal poet is 
iCMs h er o. Extended compari- 

are dravvn throughout with baseball, foot- 
and beagling, and the theory 
-U-iort- ? W inost of America's best poets are 
iliittn ’ rttklli' tenriis; Kumin, swimming; 
OT Whitman, baseball. . . i . 

oftho book is devoted to critical 
E ?5.^ 0e/ 7 and American Poetry 
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policy 'is to review only what he 
m0re tributes than assess- 
' on Robert Penn 

ab 9ve Robert. Lowell, 
-'^■ In he links with Willie 
anc ^ on Louis Simpson, 
Dickey,, although all 
j swoon mawkishly towards 


; i^«S^ h S^ h6Ie ’ thou g h ’ ^ ot ^ an ^ on " 

reviewer, and aside from 
j ;|/',--r|™^5S*':|t.-Aarientt6 Rich hs /M fl self- 


appointed Equal Opportunities Officer” there 
is no bitchiness in his voice. His omnibus re¬ 
views of ephemeral contemporaries have none 
of the irresponsible glee that exhilarates 
Jarrell's dabbling among the dunces. This 
whole volume, in fact, testifies to an impas¬ 
sioned, hard-working integrity that can only 
consolidate his position as the Joe Montana of 
the poetry scene. 

Lewis Putnam Turco and Jonathan Holden 
are also poets but, being professional critics as 
well, their readings of the American tradition 
are far more scholarly and historical than 
Smith's. Both offer extensive revisions of pre¬ 
vailing standards. Turco’s in Visions and Revi¬ 
sions of American Poetry is the more radical 
stance, a fiercely formalist rejection of the 
whole conception of organic poetry as it de¬ 
rives from Emerson. Whitman he considers a 
large and costly mistake. The roots of his 
thesis, though, extend back to the earliest 
period of American poetry when the profes¬ 
sional versus amateur debate, the “makers” 
against the “visionaries'’, was already being 
entered by Anne Bradstreet and Edward 
Taylor. A century later Phyllis Wheatley 
struck a blow for the professionals - all women 
are professionals, as only men can get away 
with the effeminate slop of Transcendentalism 
- but with the emergence of Bryant and Emer¬ 
son in the earlier nineteenth century, the noose 
was complete. And that Emerson and Whit¬ 
man triumphed at ail was due mainly to public 
relations and tbe tandem strategy they lifted 
from Wordsworth and Coleridge - agonist and 
poet, publicist and product. Not until the arriv¬ 
al of that other fearsome duo, Eliot and Pound, 
were the tides to be roiled back. Turco bounces 
his themes off unlikely texts - principally 
Alfred Kreymbourg’s Our Singing Strength 
(1927) and the work of Hyatt Waggoner. They 
add an illusion of solidity to bis arguments, and 
act as a launching-pad for his dizzier 
speculations. 

It is possible to disagree with everything 
Turco says and still find this book superbly 
engrossing. In this he is like Bateson, and these 
are really essays in critical dissent. The heresies 
are innumerable, and not always explained: 
“Dryden was a rather uniformly bad writer.... 

It is patent that Samuel Johnson was not a great 
writer. .and so on. His discussion of 
Stevens is particularly wilful; it sets him first 
“at the opposite pole from Emerson”, rejects 
his later work, ns “sterile", and finally prefers 
Conrad Aiken altogether. That should go 
down well in New Haven. Yet in the process he . 
says a great many interesting things. This is 
typical of a book that is brilliantly written, 
continually challenging, and almost always 
wrong. 

Holden’s Style and Authenticity In Post¬ 
modern Poetry is altogether mom solid. Like 
Empson, Holden trained first as a mathemati¬ 
cian, but where Empson tends to transfigure 
his texts, Holden demystifies. He is as upset as 
Turco by talk of free form, but heseeksa more 
practical solution in the idea of contexts buried 
but implicit in the poem. Nothing exists in a 
vacuum. This is an obvious point, but Holden’s 
demonstrations of the interdependeoces of all 
poetry draw refreshingly on young, less well- 
known poets - Gary Gildner, Ted Kooser, Reg 
Saner - and are always perceptive. 

Richard Hugo emerges, again, as the repre¬ 
sentative major poet, though Simpson, Wil- 
liam Stafford, and Philip'Levine also score 
well. Ashbery is castigated for being too re¬ 
mote from common experience, and Robert 
Bly for trying to get too close to it. This is in the 
end, though, a rather negative definition of 
postmodernism, as racked by nostalgia foron 
earlier innocence and grandeur, and one that 

■ ignores many of the more interesting experi¬ 
ments of recent years. ! ■... 

• Peter Stitt's The World's Hieroglyphic 
Beauty has an original format, P a j rln | “"Jj* 
on and interviews with five poets, Rj c ^ arcl 
Wilbur, Stafford, Simpson, Wright, andPenn 
Warren Not much else Is new, though; the 

■ essays arediill, and ^ertatlcjn-the mpstleaden 
way^Tbe chapter titles tell it all. William 

. Stafford’s Wilderness Quest”; ^Louis Simp- 
son" tn Search of the American Seif, James 

Wright: Ttie Quest for Home". The mtemews 

all'took place in the 1970s, and baveheen 
.. “undated''. These are ail topsail tire P 9 ?k Jut: 
nSVnereaUy dgcapQS the ^nd and predictable 


D. W. Hartnett 

JAMES MERRILL 
Recitative 

Edited byj. D. McClatchy 

202pp. San Francisco: North Point Press. 

$12.50. 

0865472556 

The two volumes of verse which James Merrill 
published in 1982 - From the First Nine and The 
Changing Light at Sandover - constitute his 
Collected Poems. Now. fouryeBrs later, comes 
Recitative, the Collected Prose. J. D. 
McClatchy has assembled and lightly edited 
what was hitherto only accessible in back issues 
of journals and defunct little magazines. Here, 
is all the miscellaneous prose a reader of Mer¬ 
rill could want. 

There is much here to enjoy. “Acoustical 
Chambers” travels through Merrill's privileged 
yet lonely childhood, treating us en route to 
vivid thumbnail sketches of “Mademoiselle” - 
the governess familiar to readers of that ex¬ 
traordinary poem of memory and forgetting, 
“Lost in Translation" - and the poet's own 
father, an alarming combination, ns “Yftnni- 
na” suggests, of the tyrannical and the indul¬ 
gent. Here too are stories like "Driver", com¬ 
bining its semi-allcgorical treatment of the 
poetic quest with an early adumbration of the 
occult; and "Peru: the Landscape Game”, in 
which a minutely evoked landscape is weirdly 
re-absorbed into the workings of the Imagina¬ 
tion, a process typical of the later poetry. “The 
Beaten Path" evokes a youthful trip to the Far 
East with an attentiveness reminiscent of 
Witter Bynner's oriental translations, while 
"Notes on Corot” reads like a small-scale ver¬ 
sion of Proust’s confrontation with the Vinteuil 
sonata - the writer tries to grapple directly with 
a non-verbal medium but has to surrender to 
the serpentine approximations of language. 

In his foreword, Merrill afreets an impati¬ 
ence with prose: “I persist in seeing it as a 
mildly nightmarish medium, to which there Is 
no end .... With prose, as I saw it, the aria 
never come. All was recitative . . .". Yet, as 
the operatic metaphor acknowledges, this 
antagonism presupposes a mutual reliance be¬ 
tween poetry and prose. The ideal poetry, 
%l durchkomponiert according to the best post- 
Wagnerian models”, remains unattainable. As 
Auden remarks in "The Dyer’s Hand": “A 
purely poetic language would be unleamable, a 
purely prosaic not worth learning.” In fact, 
Merrill’s poetry has been constantly nourished 
by prose. The (Diblos) Notebook's revisionary 
textures and unstable authorial persona lead 
directly to The Changing Light at Sandover's 
babel of supernatural and human voices; while 
one has only to study the way memory operates 
in '.The Book of Ephraim” to realize that 
Proust has been, as Merrill admits, his greatest 
influence. These debts to the world of prose 
point to a profounder commitment. As Mer¬ 
rill’s poetry has become more concerned with 
the Visionary, it has relied increasingly on the 
mundane, incorporating both domestic subject 
matter and the nuances of everyday speech. 
His best work focuses on a point where prose 
qnd tbe prosaic rub shoulders with, an epipha- 
nic lyricism. 

This brings us up against a perennial theme: 
the nature of the poet’s relationship with a 
world “out there". At the heart of this volume 
there are three essay/reviews and seven inter¬ 
views (like Nabokov, Merrill composes his 
answers) which hover obsessively over this sha¬ 
dowy terrain. Merrill has frequently been ac¬ 
cused of wilhil hermeticism in his poetry (a 
crass example is the now infamous New York 
Times leader which criticized the Boilingen 
Foundation for awarding its poetry prize to so 
private n poet). For Merrill, privacy has always 
been an expansion of possibilities, seldom a 
retreat. Here he broods on writers who have 
dealt with the public worlds of politic and 
history by absorbing them into privacy. Para¬ 
phrasing Marguerite Yourcenar, he notes that 
Cavaly’s “historical poems are intimate, just as 
all the. intimate poems are historical". Again, 
he praises Elizabeth Bishop's poem "12 
, O'Clbck News" for avoiding the “megaloma¬ 
nia” of the Lowell generation while Opening up 
“ironies that reach from the Ivory Tower to the 
Oval Office".v. .. 

All these judgmenis reflect on Merrill's own 


evasive brand of poetic autobiography. As he 
tells Donald Sheehan, confessional writing “is 
a literary convention like any other, the prob¬ 
lem being to make it sound as if it were true”. 
This perception grows out of a trust in discon¬ 
tinuity. For it is precisely those elements which 
get "lost" in the “translation” from life to art 
whose ghostly presence ensures autobio¬ 
graphical objectivity. The essays on Dnnte and 
Cavafy pinpoint in both poets a refusal to make 
connections which mirrors Merrill’s own. As 
he remarks to David Kalstone: "T was trying [in 
'Ydnnina'] for an intimacy of tone, not of con¬ 
tent. "This should be glossed by the neat rever¬ 
sal of W. C. Williams's famous dictum in the 
essay on the French poet Francis Ponge: "No 
thoughts, then, but in things?... no things but 
in thoughts.”The real world disappears behind 
the phrasing of a line. But that phrasing is 
always dependent on the prosaic and partially 
buried text of experience. 

Acceptance of this paradox has enabled 
Merrill to be more richly oblique than any 
rawly confessional stance would nllow, yet 
bolder in his use of private material. His ma¬ 
ture work doesn't just deal with history and 
politics but with the cosmos as well. However, 
ns he remarks in the interview with McClatchy, 

poems, even those of the most savage incandesc¬ 
ence, can't deal frontally with such huge, urgent 
subjects without sounding grumpy or dated when 
they should still be in their prime. So my parents’ 
divorce dramatized on a human scale a subject that 
couldn't hove been handled otherwise. . . .You [the 
poet) don't see eternity except in a grain of sand, or 
history except at the family dinner tabic. 

This book allows us to glimpse what lies behind 
this peculiar melding of apocalypse and domes¬ 
ticity. Here are same of the experiences and 
opinions which elsewhere have dissolved in 
art's “dry hell / Of volatile synthetic solvents”. 
Their recitative may be incidental to the aria of 
poetry, but it issues from the same opera. As 
Merrill reminds us: “The poet isn't always the 
hero of a movie who does this, does that. He is 
a man choosing the words he lives by.” 
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Joseph McCarthy 

The Politics of Chaos 
By Mark Landis 

Joseph McCarthy remains the most 
enigmatic of political figures. In this 
penetrating biography, Landis draws 
on the ideas of Piaget to explain (he 
development of McCarthyism in 
terms of the personality of the man 
himself rather than the existing 
political conditions. 

Hardback £19.95 
Susquehanna University Press 
0 941664 19 8 

The Making of History 
By lan Haywood 

Taking the forgeries of James 
McPherson and Thomas Chatterton, 
Ian Haywood examines their 
relationship to eighteenth-century 
ideas of history and fiction, and 
establishes their important role as the 
forerunners to the historical novels of 
Walter Scott. 

Hardback £18.50 

Fairleigh Dickinson University Press 

0 8386 3261 0 

The Hell of the English 
Bankruptcy and the Victorian 
Novel 

By Barbara Weiss 
Bankruptcy was a social stigma to 
the Victorians, and a powerful theme 
in the novels of Dickens, Eliot, 
Charlotte Bronte, Elizabeth Gaskell 
and Trollope. Weiss shows how 
fiction used it as a means of 
illustrating moral and social 
hypocrisy. 

Hardback £21.00 
Bucknell University Press 
0 8387 5099 0 

Essays in Paper Analysis 
Edited by Stephen Spector 

.. This cdltection of essays is the first of 
• its kind on the subject of paper . 
analysis. It is an important 
introduction for students working 
with all types of paper documents. 
Hardback £22.50 
Folger Shakespeare Library • 

0 918016 87 8 

■ Fragments 
Bresson's Filrn Style 
_ By Lindley Hanlon- ■ 

In this first critical study of Bresson, 
.Lindley Hanlon examines five of his 
most important films, from Uhe 
Femnie Douce to Lancelot du Lac. 
She combines detailed shot by shot 
analysis with the writings of • ; 
Auerbach, Barthes and Kermodq, 
Hardback £24.50 
Fairleigh Dickinsori University Press 
08386 3194 0 - ' 

Stylistic Arrangements 
A Study of. W, B. Yea tsV 
A t Vision ' . j - / 

: By Barbara Croft • 

Hardback ... 

BuckrieU University Press- 
: 0 8387 5087 7 : : • 

v 'A.UiP./ ■ • •• ;• . 

2^;(SicilianAvenue ; ... 
London WCl A 2QH : ' . ‘ 


At the other end of travel 


John Clute _ 

MARIANNE WIGGINS 
Herself In Love 
184pp. Collins. £9.95. 

0002231476 

In the longest and loosest of the stories col¬ 
lected in Herself in Love . a young married man 
flees westward across contemporary America 
by old-fashioned train, only to find that the end 
of his journey in Los Angeles is also the end of 
his tether. There is no Wilderness to hide in. 
He boards the next train back to New York. 
But “Gandy Dancing" ends before its failed 
Huckleberry Finn reaches home again, where 
he must begin to live out the consequences of 
his doomed fugue, and that may be the reason 
why this story, despite its dark felicities of 
observation and its loving knowledge of the 
terminal days of Amtrak, lacks the touchy 
complexity of Marianne Wiggins's best work. 

The best and most excruciating stories in this 
fine book deal with survivors at the other end 
of travel, men and women whose moment of 
significant journeying has passed. Most of 
Wiggins’s protagonists are internally exiled. 


and several of them are literal expatriates. The 
author is herself an American living in Eng¬ 
land. and a vivid sense of the tightropc-walk of 
exile focuses the sharpest of her tales. Dense, 
spiky, guarded and extremely competent, 
these tales speak in barbed, self-sufficient 
rhythms of making a life in strange surround¬ 
ings. This alienated territory may be England 
for an American, as in “Herself in Love”, or 
old age for a passionate heart, ns in “Among 
the Impressionists” or “Ridin* up Front with 
Carl and Marl", but displacement is always 
central. 

There can be no avoiding the sense thnt 
there is something bleak and chilling about the 
estrangement that moulds these expatriate 
lives. At the same time, though none of the 
stories in Herself in Love could be described as 
markedly joyous, an almost ribald bravery and 
grace does infuse Wiggins's hard-etclied por¬ 
traits. Her protagonists dive into their loves 
and jealousies, and succumb to the strangle¬ 
hold of passion, with a defiant sprezzatura that 
helps make reading her remarkable stories a 
decidedly bracing experience. This is an in¬ 
tensely active book. 

At times it is too active. There are moments 
of pugnacious overwriting; the narrative pre- 


seiil tense is applied loo fndlelyandtoooft 
and becomes a kind of stylistic bludgeon I!' 
unsuited to the complex patterns of a storS 
u Rulin' up From with Carl and Marl"- atE 
the urge to create tales of n self-sufficient com 
pression leaves a sense of almost inenricl 
knottedness, or of a sleight-of-hand virhioZ 
that demands re-reading without necessaril 
rewarding it. But these are cavils. “Stow 
Jackson's Wife" is one of the finest ghost sior 
ies of recent years, not only a technical trium* 
but a vision of the family, of love andwliij 
and of the milieu of the American Civil War' 
whose difficulty is absolutely essential to tbe 
reality conveyed. “3 Geniuses" may be loo 
knotty, but on reflection unfolds into a tm. 
ence of parables whose implications swell rich¬ 
ly «n the mind. “The Gentleman Arms", s 
monitory tale of exile and of the cost of agei 
becomes, in its brilliant final paragraphs, a 
quiet but deeply chastening statement ofoui 
shared human condition. “Herself in Love' b 
desperately and comically acute. Thought 
has published three novels (Separate Cluck, 
1984, is available in paperback in the United 
Kingdom), this is Marianne Wiggins's first col¬ 
lection of stories; it has presence, weight and 
toughness, and is likely to endure. 


Down-home and made to last 


Julia O’Faolain 

REYNOLDS PRICE 
Kate Valdai 

306pp. Chatto and Windus. £10.95. 

0701132035 

Reynolds Price has his heroine tell her story in 
her own words, and she does so with grace, 
scruple and objectivity. Kate Vaiden is fifty- 
seven, works for a firm of criminal lawyers in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, claims to have "a 
strong sixth sense of truth and lies 1 ', and is 
writing to introduce herself to her son, Lee, 
whom she hasn't seen, since abandoning him 
forty years ago as an infant. Her last words 
here are “Lee would have all the facts. He 
would be free to choose, 1 ' Being a just woman, 
she wants him to have the same freedom as she 
arrogated;to herself all those years ago. He 
needn't accept her. There is no special plead¬ 
ing in her apologia, but her careful recollection 
of just how she came to do what she did, while 
restorihg context to her decision, also vividly 
docum ents the way people lived and thought in 
the places to which her wanderings took her In 
her youth. These were ail either in Virginia or 
North Carolina. She is a down-home Moil 
Flanders a book mentioned as one she 
planned to read, then didn't because her own 
story got in the way. 

It is a bleak story, but gritty, and she stopped 
telling it after it frightened away a lover and she 
saw that “it- was just the one tale that men 
couldn’t believe or, worse, couldn’t bear. 
Fathers can walk out on whole nests of child¬ 
ren .. . that's considered sad but natural. But 
an outlaw mother is the black last nightmare 
any man can face." As an outlaw, Kate may be 
today's equivalent oFtbe nineteenth-century 
adulteress whose drama novelists used to find 
so useful for testing the limits of social toler¬ 
ance. Its impact remained significant until so- 


days . In her childhood babies could be and then raised Lee, she doesn't get in touch 
left unattended. “The Lindbergh baby was still until forty years later when, having had radium 

years away And orphans might be treatment for cervical cancer, she returns to 

abandoned, for “either your own family took find the aunt dead and Lee off in the nary, 
you in or you went to the orphanage - brown Some old witnesses survive, though, and she 
smocks and soupbowl haircuts . . . receives confirmation of old guesses abouthn 

She was orphaned at eleven when her father, mother and a last letter from her father writka 

in a jealous rage, shot her mother and himself. to her before his crime. The story thus wiaifc 

Her own first lover was killed in the army neatly round on itself. Its brutality has ben 

before she left school, and when she was seven- attenuated by time and her own survival begin 

teen her baby's father shot himself through the to look heroic. Tough and folksy, her language 

heart in her bathtub. After that she became contributes to this effect for, paradoxicnlly.ifae 

leery of emotional commitment and apt to bolt obsessive chronicling of the quotidian wW* 

as soon as she felt a bond tighten. Before and can weigh down a text can also make it leviute- 

after leaving Lee, she leaves several men who Focus on minutiae, evading realism, slides(»■ 

“offered .. . rings ... at the last minute, I’d wards myth, and in the course of this remit 
always balk”. able novel Kate Vaiden's stature grows Ies* 

Going where her story isn't known, she because of her strange early history than be- 

hides, works as a librarian, filing clerk and cause of her staying power and the plain sob* 

stenographer and, though never more than- ty of her vision. She is a heroine of the old 
ninety-five miles from the aunt who rnised her school: made to last. 

The poet’s case-reports 


Iain Bamforth 

WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 
The Doctor Stories 
Edited by Robert Coles 
160pp. Faber. Paperback, £3,95. 

0571147283 ' / 

As its makeshift title indicates, this is. .a col¬ 
lection of short stories - thirteen in nil - written 
by William Carlos Williams during his working 
years as a medical practitioner around the Pas¬ 
saic, in New Jersey. Many of them originally 
appeared in the early 1930s in a small, political¬ 
ly active magazine called piast (no relation to 
Wyndham Lewis's Vorticist publication); they 
are all concerned with working-class families 


dal change eroded-the old hierarchies and •. striving to survive t^ DeprS ^e b^k!; 

“ ra P? l “ng as a topic, fleshed put with a section from the Autobiogra- 

i^r e e ,S a g“ in? -handfulof poems on medical themes! an 

in the. United States, ^where writers like ; intimate reminiscence of-Williams by his son 

^^° f n?pnTw! er ( aa +V ayTle ^ affectionate foreword from jRpbert 

a e " 1 i ol * : ihlnufo|y. fopoidiiig ordinary *. Qrids, hliriself^ physician and responsible for 
American mores wthbugb.thdr. memory tore compiling thisselertion ’ 
under threat, and fiction a.-folkloracommission, Partd dowri tostenogiu'phed esseritkblite a 
. entrusted with-saivaalria it. :Such self-tireoc- 1 


cupatlori 
works to 


aohiovs ordmatinos only i, (1,6 tech o&ifr ! 
odd,. Early 1- 1% 

blows. Her story shocks, and fcefcatife It does it : 'diatmc«dirihw Ww J5 i * of * * 


transplantation; an Italian peasant bringing 
her ninth child into the world; an injured 
er denied his statutory rights; an unwamw 
Infnnt dying through misdiagnosis; a sm 
town surgeon stumbling into alcoholism m 
incompetence. „ ^ 

The best story is “The Use of Force 
makes the pieties of the Hippocratic 
seem rather simple-minded. It tells o' JP® 
girl who, despite a prolrncted fever,stub , 
resists all attempts at an examination oi 
throat. Her parents' harrying good mien™" 

merely make things worsd: 

The child's mouth was already bleeding- 
was cut and she was screaming in ^ '■ 

shrieks. Perhaps J should have desisi ^ ^ : 

back in an hour or more. No doubi it ^ 
been better. But I have seen at least t . 

lying dead in bed of neglect in such cases, be*. 

• thnt I must get a diagnosis now P r ne , | 1*4 d 
again. But the worst of it wasthat 11 ; 

beyond ronton. I could have tom the cW ^ v 
ray ftiry and enjoyed It. It was a pleqsu ... . . . - 
her. My face was burning with It. ' : j 

Eventually, using a silver °,° n r ^^je0P< p I 
pitch of arousal, he succeeds ^ ^ s 

her mouth and glimpsing, od her ^ j 

membraneous evidence of the dip • 'i 

had suspected. , 1 ,h«. noting! 

Williams is honeSt, pot only in, nc.pv ^ 

of his patients, but in the dlSp ^v l ; 

.. shortcomings. Often brusquerand 
■ i$ always another patient waiting i 
; He can be:generou9 and triton , ‘ v ® 

Engage his attention. Aboye |he 

at U what his patient# say that t^J^ 
impetus to what he writes., Tries?> 
have cprae, like a gopd m row*f 
Jects, whose upheavals and J 05 ® , 4 . g.&.!*»: 

' ness to, prematurely Into ^ ^ ' 

.. fawndss, artiessness even,Thi at j •, 

?'• urgency and conviction of 
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Savoury’s organ 


Canned apocalypse 


Christ opher Hawtree 

MALCOLM MUGGERIDUE 
picture Palace 

206 pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £9.95. 
0297790390 


Mo articles written, no money earned, hut 50 pages 
of tbe novel arc done. This is the first time thnt I have 
been really sure that something I was writing was 
■first-rate. I do a piece of the bunk and it seems to me 
to goad that I'm half delirious with happiness 

-Malcolm Muggeridge recorded in his diary 
fifty-five years and innumerable articles ago. 
Such joy came with being ensconced in a Mos¬ 
cow suburb and at work on a novel about a 
Manchester newspaper. “And then after a 
while", he continues, “looking back I'm more 
doubtfiil. Is it so good?" A hope that "Old 
Savory [r/c] with his moods is n fascinating 
character. His death - writing a New Year 
leader—will be magnificent." And, a few sent¬ 
ences on, "most of what 1 have done will stand. 
The parallel between Savory and C. P. Scott is 
very dose. I fear it may be unsafe. But can't be 
helped.'' 

Turned down by Putnam and by an equally 
nervous Rupert Hart-Davis at Cape, Picture 
Palace (as it was later “vilely renamed") was 
accepted by Douglas Jerrold at Eyre and Spot- 
dswoode, and was to have been published on 
September 28, 1934. By which time, Mugger¬ 
idge, “singularly uninterested, undated” at 
this event, was on a steamer bound for India 
and the assistant editorship of the Calcutta 
Statesman, a period which was to be made none 
die happier by a rash contract for a book on 
Samuel Butler. Telegrams informed him of the 
fiction's regress: its withdrawal had become 
necessary, and only if Muggeridge were able to 
wire£2,000 to fight the case could the publisher 

Exile’s return 

Antony Beevor _ 

douglasday 
J ourney of the Wolf 
245pp. Reinhardt. £10.95. 

9370310640 

Acctiain self-consciousness affects some Eng- 
^Hpeaking writers when they set a novel 
entirely in a foreign country. Perhaps afraid of 
teirpresumption, they feel obliged to demon- 
Nnie a knowledge of whnt they are writing 
^ul. Often, this takes the form of frequent 
^ colourful interjections in the local lan- 
which then requires simultaneous trnns- 
“•j 0 " like a langudge cassette. 

It is a pjty that Dougins Day should spoil the 
tat part of this, h] s first ripvcl, in just such a 
«y-One can hardly complain about the occa- 
Mual Hpmbre/\ and when an important word 
J* Phrase has an untranslatable flavour, to slip 
® Ihe original can sometimes be a great advan- 
But to sprinkle the text compulsively 
jjjjto becomes counter-productive, even be- 

Oay's taciturn protagonist, SebaStifin 
. J^ates, is a Spaniard of the Republican di- 


avoid huving to settle out of court. “No living 
person comes in the book”, Muggeridge had 
told himself in Russia, almost wilfully ignoring 
the seedy .atmosphere which surrounded his 
depiction of the sensitive Manchester Guar¬ 
dian, an organ apparently living off the pro¬ 
ceeds of a down-market evening sister-paper. 

It would hardly be fair to pluck Mugger- 
idge's remark out of context and apply it now 
that Picture Palace has been reissued as some¬ 
thing of a curiosity (extracts - though the pub¬ 
lisher forbears to mention it - were printed in 
the New Statesman some fifteen years ago). 
"As a work of fiction it cannot be said to be a 
success", comments Muggeridge’s biographer 
Richard Ingrams in a short introduction. The 
death of old Savoury, done pungently enough, 
is not exactly magnificent; in any case, this 
matter of leader-writing technique has been 
pre-empted by the classic account, in The 
Green Stick, of Muggeridge's own first attempt 
at the genre, from ascertaining which line one 
should adopt to a flourish culled from the 0.r- 
ford Dictionary of Quotations. 

Such satire, depending as it does on a good 
deal too much prior knowledge on the reader's 
part, hardly makes for a Scoop or a Towards 
the End of the Morning', it has more in common 
with Wyndham Lewis's similarly suppressed 
The Roaring Queen. Where it does succeed is 
as an autobiographical variant (rather as 
Leonard Woolfs The Wise Virgins did), one 
which shows a man of decided views about 
others but unsure of himself. Not only does the 
familiar, wracked sense of a quest bring one 
Pettygrew and his wife, Gertrude, to life, it 
also calls to mind Blake and the danger of 
building “a Hell in Heaven’s despite". Mean¬ 
while, silent os autobiography, diary and Ing¬ 
rams's introduction are, one would like to 
know why Time of Life - the title under which 
Muggeridge had originally hoped to publish 
the novel - has not been restored. 


? t T ra ' °h° of the many to fight in the Maquis 
““ring the Second World War. He had left his 


of w tlle of seventeen on the outbreak 
ih War and fought all the way 

■■^3, following a quarrel with his 
m spijtbem France, he sets out on foot, 
arid without papers, to return 
ip the mountains south of 
- Softer, thirty-four years of exile. 

... q r 9todabbut route from Navarre takes in 
\ ^^^j'B&lchite and Teruel, the sites of the 
Aragdn, all of which RoSgles 

rather obvious device enabl- 
vto include chunks of flashback 

^ .^9^ These sections are the least 

an< * not ^ ust ^ ecause of 
Of'riiihor historical error* or 
’The V bharacters become 

• several of the eyewitness vig- 

.familiar - for example the 

• ^9 flight'from Mfllaga, and the 

French frontier prising 
refugees .id "make them drop 
v) taking tfntpvexile. 


Jenny Abbott _ 

SALLY EMERSON 
Fire Child 

185pp. Michael Joseph. £9.95. 

071812832X 

In Sally Emerson's first novel. Second Sight, 
the young heroine retreats into an imaginury 
world, unable to cope with a confusing present. 
Still fascinated by the private worlds people 
inhabit, Emerson goes much further in Fire 
Child. By telling the story through the succes¬ 
sive diary entries of two disturbed adolescents, 
she creates a London in which elemental forces 
seem to be at work, both in the minds of the 
two young lovers and beyond. Evil has come to 
Highbury. 

The jumpy, almost histrionic tone of the 
novel initially suggests that Emerson wants to 
show us how and why people become discon¬ 
nected from reality; how the surfnees of every¬ 
day life become so overcrowded and so over¬ 
bearing that a cruel dislocation takes place. In 
fact her interests lie elsewhere. Fire Child is 
more allegory than psychological drama. The 
two main characters arc already in convenient¬ 
ly definable states of psychosis when the novel 
opens, and - from what they reveal of their 
pasts - always have been. 

Martin is the young pyromaniac of the title. 
He discovered his fascination with fire at the 
age of six, when he burnt down his uncle's 
garden shed. Several years later he docs the 
same to the family home. Fire is “the only 
possible creation”, the only way of reminding 
everyone how insignificant humnn life is. Mar¬ 
tin also broods on the end of the world: not a 
slow entropic demise but a sudden return to the 
“blackness that lies at the end of all tilings and 
at the beginning". His soul-mnte Tessn also 
discovered her peculiar power at an early age: 
a sexual attractiveness which promises men 
something “darker and more terrible and more 
beautiful" than they have ever experienced. 


While two of her lovers die tormented by her 
power - one "literally screwed to death" - and 
a third has a nervous breakdown, she remains 
cold and manipulative. 

She and Martin speak the same cruel lan¬ 
guage, and the attraction when they meet is 
spontaneous. Martin sees her as his other self, 
the “girl who asks me to climb down the rope of 
her hair into hell", and each achieves a re¬ 
generated sense of power from the rela¬ 
tionship. Tessa is able to exact revenge on 
Alexander, the ex-lover who inadvertently 
killed her father, and Martin destroys the last 
reminders of life before Tessa, to concentrate 
on a future in which no one will be able to resist 
them. Through the "savagery" of their love- 
making, the fire child and the ice maiden create*, 
something “which will last for ever". 

Fire Child has the dimensions of a gothic 
nightmare, but its landscape is decidedly sub¬ 
urban. Martin, although he has a worryingiy 
bright political career ahead, is a supermarket 
stacker, and Tessa an estate agent's clerk. 
Their diaries must bear the weight of revealing 
not only their complicated inner lives but the 
nuindanities of their day-to-day existence, and 
this is the novel's major drawback: there is no 
real differentiation of tone and no external 
point of reference. Emerson tries to give us a 
sense of Martin's calculating evil, hut has to do 
so in the same voice Hint informs us that he 
once built u huge pyramid out of special ■offer*' 
tins of grapefruit. 

This, along with a frustratingly murky sym- 
bulism (fire, icc, Flood and void), mokes a 
potentially strong story just a little melodrama¬ 
tic. Highbury is probably not the easiest of 
places to transform into a land of preternatural 
forces, butTessa and Martin never really strike 
us as the couple to do it, no matter how “inex¬ 
tricably involved" with the end of the world 
they think they are. Eventually their pretend 
sions become irritating, and a prose style 
obviously intended to shack, but which suc¬ 
ceeds only in amusing, does nothing to offset 
this. Fire Child keeps missing its mark. 


The young Rosales's ubiquitous role in the 
war, although not impossible, does not lend 
hint credibility. And at times there is that un¬ 
easy tone - factual, portentous arid down to 
earth - so often found in a novel by a journalist. 

But the old Rosales is a different matter. 
Here, the writing gives the impression that the 
author is on home ground. In his description of 
the veteran’s return to Andalusia - sleeping 
rough, hitching lifts, encountering both rude¬ 
ness and unexpected kindness - Day has cre¬ 
ated a memorable worm's eye view of Spain's 
jerry-built modernization under Franco. Even 
if his character Is, as one suspects, partly in¬ 
spired by Francisco Pdrez Ldpez's A Guerrilla 
Diary of the Spanish Civil War (1972), the 
achievement here is still considerable; Day 
manages to be both sympathetic and unsen¬ 
timental. The ending, however, has an un¬ 
fortunate whiff of Hemingway at his macho, 
mawkish worst. 

Crime file 

JOHN MALCOLM 
Gothic Pursuit 
163pp. Collins. £8.95. 

0 00 232113 0 

John Malcolm’s thrillers about Tijn Simpson, 
who runs the art Investment fund at White s 
merchant bank, are coming to have a pleasing- 
ly ritualistic quality. Tim gets wind of a hidden 
art treasure, starts to search for it, and finds a 
body; undeterred, he continues, finds another 
body and finally, after a reasonably violent 
.confrontation with the villain, emerges trium¬ 
phant with the work of Brt; the whole being 
accompanied by a gloomy chorus of dis¬ 
approbation from his girlfriend Sue and police- 
rmm Nobby Roberts, Tip£ old 
friend from Cambridge. This Umejn^his fifth 
adventure, Tim’s after a piece of furniture 

designed by the nlneteerlth-century archjtect^ 

Richard Norman Shaw. As usual, the cape- 
' work is deft and professional .in the extreme,, 
and, as usual, Tim.reveals how he hasmafored 
into a knowledgeable art historian as .he, . 
regiirgitiites a flood of fascinating information. 



" Original , thorough, and truly brilliant .. 

The Origins - 

OF THE 

English 
Novel, , 

1600-1740 1 

Michael McKeon - 

. .The book will, 1 think, inaugurate a new era in approaches to the eighteenth*century 
novel. Lan Watt's Rue 0 /the Novel has for many years been unchallenged in its theory of 
the early novel; McKeon's book is likely to have comparable Importance for the next 
two or three decades."—Pntrida M, Sfwt'ki* 

“McKeon casts a great deal of light on the emergent novel. I’d go bo far es to say he 
mokes us see it anew . 1 The work shows the highest intelligence, tlic surest grasp of 
method and materials."—Ronald Pcuriun 

•“The book is elegantly and simply written, foil of fresh and exciting mater IbI. .. ,ThIs is a 
major effort, about which we will be thinking and arguing for some time." 
-'-Frtrirtcjamenm 

The Origins of the English Novel,. 1600 -wo Is the most ambitious attempt yet undertaken 
to explain the rise of the dominant genre of the modern era. The novel’s genesis, 

McKeon contends, lies in the great upheavals oftoailartzation and reform that altered 
. evjy modem Europe. 

Challenging prevailing tlteorics that tie the origins of the novel to the ent renchmenc 1 
of "realism" and "the middle class," McKeon argues instead that the ne>v genre arose in 
. response to the profound instability of literary and social categories. An expression of 
conflict rather than consensus, the novel emerged as a cultural instrument designed 
to togoge the crises of its time. . . 
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Empire style 


Richard Krautheimer 

CHARLES B. McCLENDON 
The Imperial Abbey of Farfa: Architectural 
currents of the early Middle Ages 
197pp. Yale University Press. £30. 

0300033338 

The ruins of the abbey of Farfa are about an 
hour's drive north of Rome. One of the great 
convents of Europe in the early Middle Ages, 
its history is well documented by chroniclers 
from the ninth to the eleventh centuries. 
Founded by Thomas de Maurienne late in the 
seventh century! it was closely linked from the 
outset first to the Frankish rulers, then to the 
Carolingian, Ottoman and Salian emperors. 
Starting in the ninth century, it was a Reichs- 
abiei, an Imperial abbey, immediately depen¬ 
dent on the Empire, rather than being under 
papal jurisdiction , and hence a key stronghold 
in the warfare between emperors and popes 
raging through the early Middle Ages. 

Today, little remains of the medieval abbey 
church, in part below, in part outside its Re¬ 
naissance successor: a short stretch of nave 
wall to the north; a stretch of mosaic pave¬ 
ment, likewise running east and west; to the 
west, outside the Henaissmtcc church, the 
walls of a continuous transept, short and deep; 
^ finally, its apse and, below it, an annular crypt, 
which have been excavated by Charles B. 
McClendon in co-operation with the British 
School at Rome and its then director, David 
Whitehouse, and with the suppori of both Brit¬ 
ish and American institutions. These excava¬ 
tions, in three successive campaigns, have also 
brought to light elements of the medieval con¬ 
sent: a cloister-like “atrium” behind the apse, 
r set off from it by a curved wall, serving as a 
*' burial ground; and slightly south, a building 
enclosing a chapel. None of the walls so far 
described, inside and to the west of (he Re¬ 
naissance church, rises, if at all, more than a 


couple of feet above ground. Except, that is, a 
huge entrance tower of late medieval date. But 
on the opposite flank of the Renaissance 
church, rises the east end of the medieval 
abbey church: the piers of a crossing, not quite 
axial with the remains of tile nave; north of it, a 
massive, tall bell-tower; and, projecting east, a 
deep and high square “presbytery” - why not 
call it a square apse? 

. McClendon has carefully researched and de¬ 
scribes in detail all these remains, taking into 
consideration cautiously, and never without a 
caveat, findings reported by earlier students of 
the site or recorded in photographs of hap¬ 
hazard diggings - foundation walls and the 
like. Based on this archaeological evidence and 
the supporting written sources, he has been 
able to unravel the building history of the 


church and to present its successive phases of 
construction both by word and by survey plans, 
elevations, and reconstruction drawings. This 
solid foundation enables him IQ, place the 
abbey church of Farfa as it presented itself 
successively in the eighth, the ninth and the 
eleventh centuries into the picture of contem¬ 
porary architecture in Western Europe. 

The first major result of McClendon’s re¬ 
search is indeed that, contrary to former belief, 
the remains, rather than being uniformly of 
Carolingian date, belong to a sequence of 
structures, different in plan and date. A first 
church, an aisleless nave, can be safely dated to 
the eighth or the late seventh century. This, 
whether or not built by Thomas de Maurienne, 
the convent’s founder, was thoroughly remod¬ 
elled by Abbot Sichardus in 830-42 when the 








Giuseppe Arcimboldo’s profiles of Rudolf U. Arcimboldo’s autograph dedications slate that on the left Rudolf 
wears the crown with which he was cro wned King of Rome hi Ratlsbon on November1,1575, on the right he 
wears that with which he was crowned King of Bohemia earlier In the year. They are taken from The 
Arcimboldo Effect (402pp. Thames and Hudson. Paperback, £32.0500274711), to be reviewed shortly In the 
TLS. 


axis was reversed. Two hundred years lateri. 
a second major rebuilding, the axis was 2 
versed again; and the church became doublts 
headed, with both eastern and westernchaocd 
parts and altars; hut the east end, with its 
massing of volumes and the tall towers, domk 
ated the design. 

While the masonry technique and some of 
the details throughout this succession of 
churches are local or linked to nearby models 
architects and patrons at Farfa from the outset 
looked far afield for their church plans and 
other features. Aislcless churches flanked by 
burial chambers in pre-Curolingian Europe 
were widespread, front Angers toMflstairin 
the Grisons and from Canterbury to CarintWa 
and south-east into the mountains of western 
Serbia and Montenegro. Rare as it is in Italy, 
the type may hove been brought to Farfa by 
Thomas dc Maurienne from his native Savoy. 
In planning the second church. Abbot Sichar- 
dus clearly turned to Rome, whence relics of 
Roman suints were brought to safety from the 
abandoned catacombs to be housed in the 
annular crypt. For the “third church”, the 
towered east end, the architect again drew on 
faraway sources: the abbey churches and 
cathedrals built from the Rhineland to Lor¬ 
raine by the Salian emperors in the first half of 
the eleventh century- Echtemach, St Maxima 
at Trier, Speyer, and in Piedmont (then closely 
linked to the Empire), Aosta, Ivrea. By and 
large, then, Farfa, throughout its great time, 
the early Middle Ages, maintains strong links 
beyond the Alps to the core of the Empire. Its 
architecture reflects its policy as a flefejuabfei. 

It is a pity that the publishers, in producing 
the book, have failed to live up to the high 
standards set by the author in preparing it. A 
large part of the illustrations, except line draw¬ 
ings, are practically illegible blobs of black, 
grey and startling white. What could have been 
the model of a monograph in architectural his¬ 
tory has been deprived by the publisher of an 
essential element, good illustrations. 


Treasures in context 


Giles Robertson _ 

RONAGOFFEN 

Piety and Patronage In Renaissance Venice: 
Bellini, Titian, and the Franciscans 
285pp. Yale University Press. £30. 

0300034555 

Santa Maria Qlojiosa dei Frari, the mother 
church of the Franciscans, remains the greatest 
treasury of the religious art of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries in Venice. It contains one 
of the finest of Giovanni Bellini’s altarpieces 
and two of Titian's in their original frames and 
settings, albeit with a degree of modem illu¬ 
mination which would have astonished the 
painters. It is not only visually that these works 
remain in context, they are also constituent 
parts of a spiritual organism which still func¬ 
tions today. The elucidation of this spiritual 

- context and the exposition of the complex 
meanings which these altarpieces may have. 

been intended to convey is the purpose of 

- RonaGoffen’s study. She belongs to the school 
vf-'-of maximal interpretation where every ele¬ 
ment in the painting is given a precise meaning. 
We are to some extent left with the question of 
who devised these coded messages: patron, 
clergy or the artist? It is haxd .to know if and 
how contemporary viewers understood them. 

Not all the interpretations that Professor 
Goffen offers are equally convincing. We are 
told that the placing of the Virgin above the 
side Saints in Bellini’s triptych is symbolic of 
the Immaculate Conception; but this iicfcrtain- 
ly not always so, since Bellini first introduced 
A ; this feature into his work (as well as perhaps to 
^'.Venetian painting) in his altarpiece for SS 
Giovanni e Paolo, the mother church of the 
Dominicans who were valiant opponents of the 
doctrine. We are also told that the dedication 
of this altar must have been to the Immacolnta. 
- because the Latin inscription in the mosaic of 
the apse in the painting is a quotation from the 
Office of the Immaculate Conception by 
Leonardo,Nogarqlisprinted in Venice jn 1478, 
biHthiscan hardly be the cake since it is in the 
^w fdnji of twd hexameters, though it may in¬ 
corporate- phraseology- fyvva ^ 


Goffen gives us much valuable information 
about the patronage of these altarpieces. Bel¬ 
lini’s triptych was commissioned by Benedetto 
Pesaro and his brothers, of the San Benedetto 
branch of the family, while Titian’s altarpiece 
in the nave was commissioned some thirty 
years later by Jacopo Pesaro, of the dal Carro 
branch. Jacopo had served under his courin 
Benedetto, in command of twenty papal gal¬ 
leys, at the capture of Santa Maura from the 
Turks In 1502, and considered that his services 
had not been adequately acknowledged. His 
altarpiece is clearly designed to assert his claim 
to have been the architect of that victory. 
Though the dedication of the altar is to the 
Immaculate Conception this is essentially, a . 
crusading manifesto, with the "In hocsigno" of 
the great Cross at the summit of the picture. If 
we accept the Lntmacuiatist interpretation of 
the giant columns, which have been shown to 
represent a late modification of the design of 
the picture, we may wonder whether their in¬ 
troduction was partly dictated by criticism 
from the clergy that the dedication of the altar 
. 'to the Iramacdlata had hot been'sufficiently 
stressed.- 

The crowning glory, of the church is Titian’s 
“Assumption" over the high alt^r, and one has 
Only to read the muted praise accorded to it by 
nineteenth-century critics, who knew it during 
Its century of exile in the galleries of the 
Accademia, to appreciate the importance of its' 
physical context. Here again, in hpr spiritual 
. exposition, Goffen aeems to overstress the. re- 

■ ferehefis to the Immaculate Conception. As. 
this doctrine was pawtonateiy espoused by the 
Franciscans, references to it in any Marian con 7 . ; 

■ text in a Franciscan church tire hot surprising;, 
but here they are noticeably oblique; cbm* 

. pared;' for example, With those iqBeHinl’p 
painting now in S Pifetrd Martlre at Muranp. ■ 
Finally there. Is a discussion ; of die late 
“PietA" in the Accademia, ihterided, pd 'Ridolfl 
tells us, for the altar in the Frari before which 
Titian wished to. be buried, but WhicK nev^ 

er delivered to the chu rch. Thfs wprk Is fr' 
wonderful summing up'of Titian’s achievement 
as a religious painter aqd thik qHawif foonsl 

nnithliiBf AM f A a 


Sharing a new vision 


fitting conclusion fo a book WWch enric^dg ouf 
appreciation of; the.works j( ^ 9 


Lauro Martines 

GEORGE HOLMES 

Florence, Rome arid the Origins of the 
Renaissance 

273pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 
0198225768.. 

George Holmes centres the Italian Renaiss¬ 
ance on artistic and literary “realism”, which 
begins, he holds, with certain artists and poets 
of the late thirteenth century. The artists - 
Cavallini, Cimabue, Nicola Pisano - groped 
their way towards a sense of spatial and figural 
realism by imitating Roman classical models. 
With Dante’s Inferno far in advance, the poets 
sought in their fictions to portray real men or 
new realities. Holmes sees realism as the stan¬ 
dard for the Renaissance because it was to 
make for the triumphant, innovative tine in the. 
high culture of the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. From Masaccio to Michelangelo, 
and from Boccaccio to Maqhiavelli, the new 
cultural ideal would seek the realistic repre¬ 
sentation of people in their world. The exclu¬ 
sive concern of Florence, Rome and the Origins 
of the Renaissance Is, however, the “explosion” 
that took place around 1300, seen above all in 
.the art of Dante and Giotto. Holmes provides 
. chapters on political conflict (at Florence espe- 
dally), on banking and industry at Florence 
’ Siena, on the proftmdityand Franciscan- 
springs of popular piety, on papal and imperial 
politics in Tuscany, and on “Lay Though! at 
..Florence”. His general contention is that the 1 
K ristf'of realism ip literature and the visual mis 1 
* had to do with the tenor of city life, but more 
specifically wltirthe artistic patronage 6f two 
popes (Nlchoffe JTi ^ IV),. with Florentine 
and Sienese torilactsla Rome, and with "the 
;v WQrid'of Rqrentiqp speecfr aid life which he I; 
. jDanle] had kncri^ before Wp 2 rf , We are hot. 

■..jold. howeyerhow exactly these' occasioned, ■ 
- with, thebirtit of'realism. And so . 

:. ; ‘ h * ff^^^ li^dientis left hangihg, for the ; 
; - ;al9ng the.boiiudkries; 

- bb^en - We - and art, or betw^cn' society 


Holmes is at his best when entertainlngqw* 
tions of connolsseurship, of the influence « 
one artist or poet on another, or of the early 
versus the late Dante. Whatever the novelty or 
push of politics and social organization in Flor¬ 
ence, realism in Italian art is born, for Holmes, 
from the effort to imitate classical models, 
from changes in outlook fomented by the in¬ 
tensity of urban life in Tuscany. Similarly,® 
grappling with Dante’s poetry, the author con¬ 
centrates on formal and biographical concerns, 
so that when indeed he finds some link there 
with the world, he loses its public-social Wpw 
by taking it as matter in Dnnte’s unique biogrj 
phy. He does not examine the finding - 
example, the realism of certain episode 3 jit 
Inferno - in the light of new stresses iaw FJj 
sent in other poets and writers. If Daw 
Giotto truly share a new vision of men. 
Holmes suggests, then the vital origins 
bonding cannot be in distant Rome, pap 
classical; they must be in the stru 
values, pragmatic and materialistic, 
dominant groups in Florence. ■ ., 
The virtues of this book are in *| s **5?, ^ 
of material not available In English. . 
eludes most of what Holmes has to SQ y 
political strife, the Tuscan 
Florentine supremacy in Tuscany, a " ^ a 
foreign and commercial relations, ere 
notable freshness and sparkle Jd hi 
on popular religious feeling, 00 ^ 

St Francis, and on the movement oWW jtJ 
Florence. Averroistic Aristotefranism, ■. 
denial of personal immortality, on er ? .j 9n 5 
in the. Intellectual baggage 10 ■*. 

trained at Bologna. Parisian $cbo a , VpfWS. 

. rives with friars and clones- And of, 

■us snapshots of the renowned temp . f | 

.;ti)irteeoth and fourteenth-century ^ 

■ amuot persuaded that these woine j 

els,for the poets of “the 8 W cet J^^jed: 




; ■ ■5 '.ii -v;., I -;' - 


Cavalcanti;CinodaPlstoia,^a 
; The semi-angelic lady of t ^ ie r ^f 
religious exemplar th&n a . 
snobbish ideal, serving to help Tv, rayrif 
•from foe coarse herd of 

: canti would have considered the*w. 

■ .of Ids: day too inelegant and pnys 
. imagfctic purposes. • - 
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ROUSSEAU AND THE 
REPUBLIC OF VIRTUE 
The Language of Politics 
In the French Revolution 

By CAROL BLUM. “A fascinating book. 

I know of no other that presents such a 
clear, brief overview of Rousseau from 
a psychological and cultural perspsc- 
tlve."—Elizabeth Fox-Genovess, Emory 
University. $27.45 

DOSTOEVSKY 
AND SOVIET FILM 
Visions of Demonic Realism 

By N.M. LARY. Exploring the relation¬ 
ship between Dostoevsky and Soviet 
film as It haB developed both on and off 
the screen, this book reveals some hid¬ 
den sides of Soviet resistance to Dos¬ 
toevsky's work. 20 b&w Illustrations. 
$27.45 


ELEGANT JEREMIAHS 
Tha Sago from Carlyle to 
Mailer 

By GEORGE P. LANDOW. “Landow 
works with a fresh viewpoint on the 
sage and wisdom In literature. He has 
made s valuable contribution to the 
study of Victorian literature."-Morton 
W. Bloomfield, Harvard University. 
$19.25 

HEIDEGGER 

Thought and Historicity 

By CHRISTOPHER FYNSK. Offering a 
sustained critical reading of texts writ¬ 
ten by Martin Heidegger In the period 
1927-1947, Fynsk engages In a critical 
confrontation with Heidegger that 
takes place within a contemporary 
"thought of difference." $27.45 
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CHANCE AND THE 
TEXT OF EXPERIENCE 
Fraud, Nietzsche, and 
Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” 

By WILLIAM BEATTY WARNER. 
Warner addresses chance as a textual 
concept and as a force In writing and 
the life of the writer. $32.95 


THE QUESTIONING 
PRE 

Wordsworth, Keats, and the 
Interrogative Mode In 
Romantic Poetry 

By SUSAN J. WOLFSON. In this first 
full-scale study of the ways in which 
Wordsworth’s poetry helped to shape 
Keats's work as a poet, Wolfson ex¬ 
plores the formal, rhetorical, and stylis¬ 
tic possibilities of interrogative poetry. 
$32.95 

GOETHE’S THEORY 
OF POETRY 

“Faust” and the Regeneration 
of Language 

By BENJAMIN BENNETT. “This is a 
work of quite extraordinary scope, in¬ 
telligence, and spirit, which I bsiieve 
represents one of the lasting contribu¬ 
tions not only to Goethe scholarship 
but also to modern literary criticism.” 
-Victor Lange, Princeton University. 
$32.95 

MODERN DRAMA AND 
GERMAN CLASSICISM 
Renaissance from 
Lessing to Brecht 

By BENJAMIN BENNETT. Winner of 
the Twelfth Annual James Russell Low- 
all Prize, given by the Modern Lan¬ 
guage Association. “Profound and 
sensitive."-Modern Drama . $14.45 pa¬ 
per; $37.95 cloth 

OPERA 

The Extravagant Art 

By HERBERT LINDENBERGER. Ap¬ 
plying to musical drama the methods 
and Insights of literary criticism, this, 
ambitious and wide-ranging book char¬ 
acterizes and defines opera as a genre 
and as a phenomenon In the history of 
culture. "Masterful."-Kenyon Review. 
$8.85 paper; $30.25 cloth 
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Iuan Karp and William L. Merrill, series editors 


Tsewa’s Gift 

Magic and Meaning in an Amazonian Society 
Michael F, Brown 
Pint in the series 
tbkwillus. 220 pp. 

Ciothi ISBN 294-3 $19.95 

Tarawa and the Ways Birds Fly 
in the Sky 

An Ethnographic Novel 
■Michael fackson 
' xxoridin the series ■ 

212 pp. . 

; Cloth: ISBN 536-5 $18.95 

Country, Pintupi Self 
Place, and Politics among 
; ntiUu, Desert Aborigines 

' lit*'Myers /. 
r the ories . ■ 

P'fuv ^ u *'’ Hriiaps 334 pp. 

690-6 $27.50 • ' 
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The Passion of Ansel Bourne 

Multiple Personality in American Culture 

M ichael G. Kenny 
Fifth in the series 
8 b&w illus. 258 pp. 

Cloth: ISBN 572-1 $24.95 
Paper: ISBN 569-1 $14.95 

Forthcoming 

Pilgrims of the Andes 
Regional Cults in Cusco 
Michael ]■ Sallnow 

Legends of People, Mytlis 
ofSfote 

Violence, Intolerance, and Political 
Culture in Sri Lanka and Australia 

Bruce Kaftferer 

Raiders and Refugees 
Themes in Chamba Political 
Development 

Richard Pardon > 

Send prepayment in U.S. dollars to: 

Smithsonian Institution Press : 

Customer Service . c _ . _ ;• • 


Smithsonian Series in 
Archaeological Inquiry 

Robert McC. Adams and Bruce D. Smith, 
series editors 

The Archaeology of Western Iran 

Settlement and Society from Prehistory to 
the Islamic Conquest 
Frank Hole, editor 
First in the series 

90 rabies, 39 line drawings 406 pp. 

Cloth: ISBN 526-8 $29.95 
June 1987 

Forthcoming 

Prehispanic Settlement Patterns 
in the Lower Santa Valley, Peru ' 

David Wilson 

Health, Disease, and Social 
Organization ip the 
Moundville Community 

Mary Lucas Pouvll .... 
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By HENRY HART 
Introduction by Donald Hall 

This first comprehensive mapping of Hill's 
work examines the verbal power and for¬ 
mal skill displayed In his poetry. Beginning 
with a discussion of Hill's verse from his 
“Oxford* days in the early 1950s, Hart cov¬ 
ers Hill's career up to the recent poem, 
The Mystery of the Charity of Charles 
P6guy. $24.96 




Beneath 
the 
Skin 

The Achievement 
of John Webster 

By CHARLES R. FORKER 

"Webster’s reputation today rests mainly 
on two plays: The White Devil and The 
Duchess of Main. Forker provides a com¬ 
prehensive overview of what Is known, 
deduced, or guessed about Webster's life, 
as well as detailed discussions of his ma¬ 
jor works, minor works, collaborations, 
and attributions... .Excellent."-{./toy 
Journal. $45.00 


“A landmark reference work 
on English theatrel'-cwcs 

A BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY OF 
ACTORS, ACTRESSES, 
MUSICIANS, DANCERS, 
MANAGERS, AND 
OTHER STAGE 
PERSONNEL IN 
LONDON, 1660-1800 

By Philip H. Highfill, Jr., 

Kalmari A. Burnlm, and' 

Edward A. Langhans : , 

Volumo 1: Ababa to {Jennie 
Wulume 2: Belfort to Byantl :• ’ • 

Waliime 3: Cabanel to Cory 
. Wajnifl4:CoryetoDynlon 
.IA)tofw5: Eagan to Garreu 
Vblume Br Garrick to . 
W3fimw7:Habfl{MKltoH9ut»rt ' 

Vblume 8 :'Hough to Keyse . 

VbfumeS; KickfUtoMacWn ' • : •* 

\foJume 1ft Mlnlpsh to Nash ‘. 

Volume 11; Naso to Pwltelhman ■ •" 

Volume Id: Pennell to prwosl 
EacftvofumfcjWS.OO 


Alt prices [are In U.S. dollars. 
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Living with Antisemitism 

Modem Jewish Responses 
JEHUDA REINHARZ, editor 

22 essays by distinguished scholars on 
the Jewish response to antisemitism 
throughout the world over the past 200 
years. Tauber Institute Series, 6. £26.00 


Revolution in Brussels, 
1787-1793 
JANET L. POLASKY 

A now assessment of the eighteenth 
century revolt of the Belgians against 
Austria. £20.00 


Benedetto Croce 
Reconsidered 

Truth and Error in Theories of Art, 
Literature, and History 
M. E. MOSS 

A comprehensive, critical evaluation of 
the ideas of the Italian philosopher 
Benedetto Croce, including a summary of 
his life. £16.00 

♦4 

Epistemic Responsibility 

LORRAINE CODE 

An innovative study of intellectual virtue 
focusing upon obligations Implicit in 
human cognitive activity. £20.00 

44 

The Vietnamese Novel 
in French 

A Literary Response to Colonialism 
JACK A. YEAGER 

Analyzes over two dozen novels written 
since 1920, showing how they reflect 
Vietnam's colonial heritage. £22.00 

♦♦ 

Music and Literature 
A Comparison of the Arts 
CALVIN s. BROWN . 

A classic work central to the study 
of Interrelationships between music and . 
literature is once again available in a 
popularly-priced papier edition. £8.00 

Roads to Paradise 

Reading the 

• Lives of the Early Saints 
AUSON GODDARD ELLIOTT 
- A literary study, of structure and symbol 
in then recorded jives of the early saints 
that, also serves as a readers guide to the 
neglected genre of hagiography; £20.00 
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SPEECH GENRES 
AND OTHER 
LATE ESSAYS 

By Al. M. Bakhtin 
Translated by 
Vein W. McGee 
Edited by Caryl Emerson 
and Michael Holquist 

Presents six short works from 
Bakhtins Esthetics of Creative 
Discourse , published in Moscow- 
in tv?9. The last of Bakhtin's 
extant manuscripts published in 
the Soviet Union, this collec¬ 
tion bears the stamp of a 
thinker who has accumulated a 
huge storehouse of factual ma¬ 
terial, to which he has devored 
a lifetime of analysis, reflection, 
and reconsideration. The essay 
that cives this volume its title 
will be especially welcomed by 
readers interested in Bakhtin's 
theory of discourse. 

$ 25.00 hardcover $ 10.95 paperback 


THE DIALOGIC 
IMAGINATION 

Four Essays 
By Al. M. Bakhtin 
Edited by Michael Holquist 
Translated by 
Caryl Emerson and 
Michael Holquist 
“There is no doubt that 
Bakhtin is a critic of major im¬ 
portance and thar it is time for 
us to enter into a more intimate 
and complex dialogue with his 
works. This magnificently 
edited and translated volume 
can be the beginning of a dia¬ 
logue that will go beyond die 
monographic works of Bakhtin 
available in English up to now." 

—Edward Wasinlck in 

Compnmtiir Literature 
S 12.95 paperback 


THE PRAGUE 
SCHOOL 

Selected Writings, 
1929-1946 
Edited by Peter Steiner 
"This volume is a contribution 
of the first magnitude not only 
to the understanding of Rus¬ 
sian formalism and Prague 
structuralism but to the con¬ 
tinuing contemporary discus¬ 
sion of literary theory and 
cultural semiotics." 

—Slavic Rerirv 

$ 27.50 hardcover 
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Distinguished Books from Holmes & Meier 


The Destruction of 
the European Jews 

Revised and Definitive Edition 
Raul Hilberg 

'No single book has contributed ninio, own to its 
ailk* to an undemanding of Nnzl genocide. In Us 
originality, scope, and seriousness nf ihenw, thk ts 
one ol the great historical works of nur time." 

-Times literary Suppfemenr 

1274 PA (3 bond vols.) $15950 (d) 0832-X 

Student Edition 260 pp. $14.95 (pal 0910-5 

Marie Curie 

A Life 

Francolse Giroud 

Barulated by Lydia Davis 

-This Mcihvrllten retelling of the Marie Curie story 
tows heavily on previous biographies.. lo fashion a 
highly readable account of the world's most famous 
unman sdentlsl." -Choice 
1986 291 pp. $34.50 0977-6 

Big Brother 

The Soviet Union and Soviet Europe 
Helene Carrere d'Encausse 

Translated by George Noloch 
•fliere are certain books that come at |ust the right 
nomait With the current state of EasrMfest ten¬ 
sions. . .dEncaussers] Big Brother Is one of those 
books.’ —les Echos 

spring m 336 pp osi. $3450 est. (cl) 1042-1 
msoesi.tpa) KM3* 


From Progressivism 
to Prosperity 

World War I and American Society 
Neil A. Wynn 

"I am delfghted to see in print a really compiehen- 
slvu history of the American home front during the 
First World War. This Is simply a wonderful 
book." -Arthur S. Link, Director and Editor, The 
Papers ol Woodrow Wilson 
1986 268 pp. J39.50 (cl) 0767-6 $19.95 (pa) 

noix 

Women and Class in Africa 

edited by Claire Robertson and 
Iris Berger 

"An Important collection of essays that considers the 
relationship of gender and class formation In 20th- 
century Africa... .A landmark book In the field and 
an essential acquisition for undergraduate and 
graduate collections." —Choice 
1986 320 pp blbllog .., Index $5500 0979-2 

Battlefronts of 
Southern Africa 
Colin Legum 

In his latest book, Legum traces the origins of the 
present crisis In southern Africa and analyzes the 
reasons for the failure of African and Western 
diplomatic efforts to halt the drift to revolutionary 
violence. 

tall 1987 420 pp. esl. $4500 est. Id) 1135-5 
$2450 esl. (pa) 1144-4 


HOLMES & MEIER New York / London 

PUBLISHERS, INC Distributed by Jay Distribution, 1-3 Winlon Close, 
Letchwurth, Hertfordshire SG61 1BA 

30 Irving Place, New Vbrk, NY 10003 


APPROACHES TO TEACHING WORLD LITERATURE 

flumes in this scries survey critical materials and discuss techniques that have proved effective 
in teaching the works at the undergraduate level. 

ffiffi} Voltaire's Candide TO^TBACHWG Camus's The Plague 

by Rente Wsldioger. 1987. 206 pages. Edited by Steven G. Kellman. 1985. 133 pages. 

So Goethe's Faust to p ™SSg Dickens' David Copperfield 

Hwd by Douglas J. McMillan. 1987. 165 p*g«. Edited by Richard J. Dunn. 1984. 162 pages. , 


Homer's Iliad and Odyssey ffgBeowulf 

raw by Katas Myrsiadcs. 1987. 2J8 pages. Edited by Jen B. Basinger, Jr, and Robert F. Yeager. 

ffiSfc Shakespeare's King Lear 1984 - 214 w**- 

^Moben H. Ray. 1986. 166 pages. {ffiSo Cervantes’ Don Quixote 

rotuawG Wordsworth's Poetry Edited by Richard Bjornwn. 1984. 188 piges. 

mi Ur wi,h Jonl,hM " ,n ” c|1 (S’TS’o Dante’s Dime Comedy 

WKUOffi .... , „ , Edited by Carole Slade. 1982.177 page*- 

Jwowg Milton's Paradise Lost approach^ ru . Taler 

by Galbraith M. Crump. 19^3.201 pages. to Teaching Chaucers Canterbury idles 

Hmvu ^ . . , „ v . Edited by Joseph Gibaldi. 1980. 175 pages. 

jjaroa Sir Garnn and the Green Knight 

Sty, ^ ^ungerman Miller and Jane Chance. _ . /r /. , doibbound 


: |J.«aching Shakespeare’s King Lear 

“tod by Robert H. Ray. 1986. 166 pages. 

Wordsworth’s Poetry 

by Spencer Hall, with Jonathan Ramsey. 
182 paget ■ r— 

jiwanNO:Milton's Paradise Lost 

tod Galbraith M. Crump. 19^6.201 pages. 

ShtoW pi f . f yl 


wd by Miriam Ibuogerman Miller and Jam 
2 56 pages. 

jJjSwi Melville's Moby-Dick 

^byiUnin Blckman. 1985.. 157 page*. 

JIbsen's A Doll House 

^ by WdUdc Shafer. 1985. 139 pages. 


jmprlot of th« Picturesque 
J^ww^Ceutury British Fiction 

' the pMof the picturesque In the works 

?ir Waller Scott, Charlotte Bronte, 
Ceoige Eliot, andTiomai Hardy.. 

^ ISR NQ-8S920-l9l-9 

ss Dramatist 

concept of the "history of the 
“l fc V*laBof thought in his plays. 

I ISBN048920-192-7 

pwyndoni 

> .tofSSS l ffiP®AaMsm in Southern 

1897-1928 


Each tohtme is amUbh in a dotbbound 
edition (430.00) and n paptrbound edition (416.30). 

MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
10 Astor Place 
New Ybrfc, N1' 10003-6981 


Facing Apocalypse 

D, Miller, R.J. Upon, J. Hillman el al. 

Reflections by a distinguished group of 
thinkers on the Imagmal forces behind the 

" udar * iw iia 
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BRITISH STUDIES 

The Intellectual Struggle of the English 
Papists In the Seventeenth Century 

The Catholic Dilemma Kenneth L. Campbell 

Ralph, Hnt Duke of Montagu, 1638-1709 

Edward C. Metzger 

Englishmen Abroad 

Being an Account of Their Travels In the 
Seventeenth Century 

Robert Munier and Clyde L. Grose 

Robert Needham Curt, 1821-1909 
A Personal Biography Peter Penner 

The Beit of Gentle man's Magazine 1731-1754 

Earl Reltan 

The Atlantic Archipelago 

A Political History of the British Isles 

Richard S Tompson 


GERMAN STUDIES 

The Confessing Church, Conservative Bites, 
and Ihe Nad state Shelley Baranowskl 

The Spartakusbund and the German 
Working Clare Movement 1914-1919 

WIIBam A. Pelz 

On Ihe Academy Friedrich SchlalermachBr 
Terrence Tice (inns. & inuo.) 


ASIAN STUDIES 

Religion and PoHtks In Korea under the 
Japanese Ride Wl Jo Kang 

Flowers of Emptiness 

Selections from Dbgen’s ShObOgenzfl 

Hee-JIn Kim (trans. & Intro.) 


AFRICAN STUDIES 

"My Father the Spirtt-Mest" 

Rettalon and Social Organization In 


MUSICOLOGY 

Moritz Hauptmann of Leipzig Dale Jorgenson 

The Mellen Opera Relence Index 

Charles H. Parsons (compiler) 

The Harp and the Soul 

Studies In Mediaeval Music Nancy van Deusen 


INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE 

The Faust Legend In Musk and literature 

William E. Grim 

The Christian Eaence of Spanish Literature 
An Historical Study Lewis). Hutton 

Moral Philosophies In Shakespeare's Plays 

Ben KImpel 

Astrological Lore and Spencer's "The 
Shepheardes Calendar J.M. Richardson 


J.M. Richardson 


Religion and Social Organization In the 
Amaa Tribe (Southwestern Sudan) 

Ayyoub-Awaga Busbars Gafour 

The Namibian Herero • 

A History of Their Psychosocial 
Disintegration and Survival Karla Poewe 


BIBLICAL/PATRISTICS 

Chastity as Autonomy 

Women In the Stories of Apocryphal Acts 
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The life of Melania the Younger 

Introduction, Translation, arid Commentary 


Commentary 
Elizabeth A. Clark 


Jesus and the Economic Questions of Hb 
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Doughs E. Oak man 
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Pride Accord ng to Gregory the Great 
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Performing right 


Colin Matthews 

ANDREW STILLER 

Handbook of Instrumentation 

533pp. California University Press. £55.25. 

052004423 1 

NORMAN DEL MAR 

A Companion to the Orchestra 

266pp. Faber. £9.95. 

0571147356 

Books on instrumentation for orchestration - 
the terms are virtually synonymous) may be 
thought of as the composer’s equivalent of the 
dictionary, even though they are inevitably 
aimed at a wider audience than that particular¬ 
ly specialized one. For while a composer is not 
-very likely to turn to a manual of harmony or 
counterpoint in order to get round a difficult 
corner, the complexity of musical instruments 
and their continuing evolution mean that refer¬ 
ence books may frequently be consulted when 
a problem arises. There are, after all, some 
pretty esoteric areas to master. How many 
musicians arc aware of the precise details of 
German cavalry fingering, used for low trum¬ 
pet notes (page 81 in Andrew Stiller's Hand¬ 
book of Instrumentation ). or that "coques’’ in 
Varfise's Arcana are coconut shells - prefer¬ 
ably artificial ones (page 60 in Norman Del 
Mar’s A Companion to the Orchestra) ? As in 
the comparable field of notation there is always 
something to be learned, and even the most 
accomplished composers can make mistakes, 
or at least cause unintended problems for the 
performer. 

Andrew Stiller's aim, obviously, is to put an 
end to such shortcomings, and anyone who 
absorbs the more than 500 pages of his Hand¬ 
book is certainly going to learn the "how” of 
instrumentation. His intention is to provide “a 
guide to the potentials and limitations of every 
instrument currently in use for the perform¬ 
ance of classical and popular music in North 
America" (with almost exclusive reference to 
twentieth-century practice). Thus as well as 
flute and trumpet, we learn the precise details 
of windchimes and pedal steel guitar. The in¬ 
formation is encyclopaedic. Stiller claims to be 
dealing with the craft rather than the art of 
instrumentation - the “how” at the expense of 
the “why". Indeed - though I would hesitate 
before initiating a semantic argument with a 
man who begins a section “Organologically, 
bjass instruments belong to the category of 
lip-vibrated aerophones'* - the book could far 
more accurately have been called a "handbook 
of instruments”. 

: E yen as such it is difficult to know quite who 
the ideal reader might be. There are hardly 
enough composers to go round; yet for the 
student the detail is surely too all-encompas¬ 
sing. The .137 pages devoted to percussion in- 
cludesuch wilful obscurities as a full-page table 
to illustrate fifteen ways of playing congas with 
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A cornel (c 1900) with the maker's mark ofj. W. Pepper engraved on the hell, reproduced from American 
Musical Instruments in the Metropolitan Museum of Art bv Laurence Libia (224pp. Norton. £32 0393 
02277 3). 


Sounds unfamiliar 


the fingertips, and two pages on dumbegs, 
eastern drums which Stiller disarmingly admits 
are nowhere to be found in notated Western 
music. (Tnbla, the incomparably more impor¬ 
tant Indian drum, merits only one sentence; of 
one of my favourite instruments, the Water- 
phone, there is no mention.) For all that he is 
dealing with well over a hundred different in¬ 
struments, Stiller's treatment of percussion is 
manifestly obsessive. Because the family of 
orchestral strings numbers no more than five, 
he allots it a mere sixteen pages. Even the 
guitar family merits twenty-five. Such disparity 
is little short of monstrous, and can't be justi¬ 
fied. 

Further evidence of his lop-sided approach 
comes with the long section devoted to early 
music instruments, which, valuable though it 
is, really belongs to another book altogether. 
Yet his treatment of the human voice is out¬ 
standing - required reading for performers as 
well as composers. The section on electronics is 
excellent too. There are some useful appen¬ 
dices, but the first of them, proposing new clefs 
for very high and low notes, is a nonsense, as 
any instrumentalist would have told him in- 
stantly. 

Read with discrimination, the Handbook 
has its virtues, and it is not to be denied that it ■ 
contains a wealth of information, not readily 
available elsewhere - nor will I pretend that I 
shan’t be consulting it myself from time to 
time-. Butit is difficult to recommend it, at such 
a price (to which the coffee-table appearance, 
with much ill-judged and wasted space, surely 
contributes), and when there are other books 
around that cover as much ground as any 
ordinary mortal is likely to need. Piston’s old 
warhorse, Orchestration ,. remains conserva¬ 
tively essential, while the more recent Blatter 


Instrumentation/Orchestration - though often 
maddening - covers much the same ground 
with far greater economy. (Significantly it is 
omitted from Stiller’s bibliography - as indeed 
is the monumental Berlioz/Strauss Treatise.) 

And now there is Norman Del Mar’s Com¬ 
panion as well, to which one turns with homely 
relief. For all his rather insular approach and 
occasional bouts of too much common sense, 
Del Mar is refreshingly down to earth and prac¬ 
tical, as one would expect from him in a book 
"expressly written for the lay listener and stu¬ 
dent" (to quote the jacket). Indeed there is no 
real attempt to cover the same ground as Stil¬ 
ler, as such entries as "applause”, "editing" 
and “encores" demonstrate. But at the same 
time, Del Mar’s vast experience in working 
with orchestras allows him to advance the kind 
of practical advice which textbooks on instru¬ 
mentation rarely offer. For instance, the pre¬ 
cise way in which a string section will “divide" 
is an important and neglected subject which 
here (as in his earlier and more detailed Ana¬ 
tomy of the Orchestra, 1981) - from which 
much of the present material derives) is ex¬ 
plained with admirable clarity. The descrip¬ 
tions of instruments’ characteristics and capa¬ 
bilities are concise without being in any way 
superficial. There are a few to my mind du¬ 
bious judgments (the contrabass clarinet is not 
“clumsy and unreliable”); occasional lack of 
precision (percussion details are sometimes a 
little vague); and some omissions (no entry for 
“clef*, and a pity that Del Mnr, while including 
the typewriter, ignores - like. Stiller - the 
pianola). But this is an unpretentiously useful 
handbook, whose particular asset is its reada¬ 
bility. And there is no question as to which of 
these two books is the more authoritative on 
the subject of coconut shells. 


IainFenlon 

maryremnant 

English Bowed Instruments from Anglo-Saxon 
to Tudor Times , 

182pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press! £40. 

* . .0198161344 ; i 

■ The performances of medieval and Renaiss¬ 
ance music given by the late David Munrow 
. . were renowned for the sense of exhilaration 

that they generated, as they gradually explored 

all the rich variety of nn unfamiliar, sound- 
! world. As we were introduced lo : fiddles, viols, 
rebecs, regols (and more), combined and rp- 
,*c>\ combined in a kaleidoscopic whirl of fresh 
Sensations, it scented as though the whole in- 
slrumentaritim of a fifteenth-conjury Angel 
Concert had finally been made fo speak. Only 
; later did it gradually become apparent thiit, this 
: heady mixture was compounded of a little 
■ learnipg, a considerable amount of musicallty 
-and showmanship, and a great deal of specula- 
tipn, bonded together by an infectious taste for 
Experiment. The tiiith is.thnr comparatively, 
little is known about jhe construction and play- 
j' ing techniques of the muaical instruments used 
medleyal 

the serial circumstances In which they were 


employed. Ian "Woodfield’s study of the early 
history of the viol (reviewed in the TLS of 
.. January.25,1985) set new standards of precise, 

• scholarly enquiry into these questions, and 
now Mary. Remnant’s Regional examination of 
bowed instruments provides exactly wbat is ' 
needed to take our knowledge beyond the 
somewhat general surveys which still I a reel v 
; fill the literature. ■ ’ , - 

A fundamental difficulty concerns the evi¬ 
dence. With the exception of- the twq fragile ' 

' and fragmentary fiddles dug out of Henry 1 
Vni’s recently excavated flagship Mary Rose 
(that they were there at all is surely the most 
interesting thing about tfiem), there are no 
surviving instalments from medieval England. 
Most of Remnant’s arguments him on variphs' 
kinds .of pictorial evidence -.sculpture, glass, 
-wall-paintings, and .above all'manuscript illu¬ 
mination - with literary sources providiitg Poly 
occasional support. The cofaqqnent feferpte- ■!' 

. tatlonol problems are sensitively handled;.jmd. 

’. ■ from this surprisingly large corpus , of jjpeu- 
inentatioji a clear picture of separate ijisthl- ■ 
!ment types;emeig6s. Crowd; rebec, fiddle;.' 

, viol, and truriipet marine are here defined with • 
considerable precision, and if is this sense of a 

n_ Jf- 1 .1 ■ , . ........ 


It is in moving away from a meticulous 
archaeology that Canon Gilpin himself would 
have recognized and admired, towards the 
. more speculative area of performance, that 
Remnant’s ideas seem less convincing. Indeed, 
the calls for experimentation and the generous 
attitudes towards the type of music where 
bowed instruments could be used have a dis¬ 
tinctly old-fashioned air about them. In the 
case of chant "there is no reason why this [in¬ 
strumental participation] Should not have hap¬ 
pened in certain circumstances”, while as for 
the Worcester fragments “many of these are 
suitable, for .instrumental participation in 
appropriate circumstances’ 1 , Mary Remnant is 
; swimming against the scholarly tide in believ¬ 
es. the lUsbi trf: instruments In early 
• monopsony arid polyphony was'Widespread, 

. even - , t othe extent ofadvodii ting thatlionfe l 
.; motet “Ave ": Regina, ' coeiorum” 

.sounds yefy well whpn played on a portative 
organ andfiddle. together, theorganlst playing 

■ J, e .^ u PP e f P a ^ iq the right hand while the 
>riddlet plays the bottom dne?;; : There is rio 
•i J’Wpo^a^l^videDCQ foi such a Suggestions is 

■ S and well-pfo- 


Selling Mozart Territorial imperatives 


Alec Hyatt King 

Sotheby’s sale of Continental Primdta 
Manuscripts and Music today will include * 
lot 457, n volume containing the autogJ 
scores of nine symphonies which Mozartwm! 
posed in Snlzhurg between March 1773 and 
May 1774. This volume has an unusually in 
tcrcstmg history. Leopold Mozart apparently 
decided to hnve bound in three volumes these 
nine autographs and six more of his son’s In- 
stmmental works. Volume One comprised the 
"Aiidrctler" serenade, K185, and a much, 
K189; Volume Two, the concertone for iw 
violins, KI90, and ihree serenades - K2® 
K204 and the epochal “Haffner”, K250.' 
Volume Three, the symphonies K162 Kig) 
K183, K184, K199. K200, K2Q1 and K2& 
Since none of these three volumes was fa 
Mozart’s possession at his death, it seems likely 
that Leopold had retained them in Sabburg, 
whence they went astray after he died. 

The first recorded new owneT was Schubert’s 
close friend Leopold von Sonnleithner, and 
from him they passed to the Hamburg nnait 
publisher Cranz who isssued first editions of 
K181, K183 and K184. Kflchel-Einslein (1931) 
listed all three volumes as being still owned by 
that firm, but they became scattered during 
the Second World War. By the mid-1950s. 
“Cranz” Volume Three, as it is habitually de¬ 
noted, was privately owned by “Dr K. R.”ii 
Vienna and was still in his possession in 1963. 
He had earlier generously made it available to 
the Neue Mozart-Ausgabe for their definitive 
critical edition. . 

Leopold Mozart deemed these works so sig¬ 
nificant that when he had them boond in die 
stout, bluish-grey wrappers that still present 
them, he included a complete thematicindexia 
his own hand. The symphonies fall into tlutt 
fairly distinct types. K162, K199andK182arc 
three-movement “opera-symphonies", such* 
Mozart heard during his visits to Italy, while 
K181 and K184 are more in the manner of tret 
overtures. 'Hie remainder-K183, K200, K201, 
K202 (each in four movements) - mark in 
important stage in the new mastery of sym¬ 
phonic forms which he achieved in his lite 
teens. Moreover, in each Mozart found an in 
dividual voice, distinct from the rather imper¬ 
sonal character of the five others. K183, ffif 
instance, is a worthy forerunner of his law 
masterpieces in G minor, and K201 in A is* 
gem of extraordinary purity and strength. • 

Leopold died on May 28, 1787. Nearly M 
years later, the future ownership of it*** 
Mozart autograph scores is again uncertain- 
“Cranz” Volume One found its way after iw 
Second World War to “a central Europe 
collection”; it was then broken up. ^ ^ 
lions of the “Andretler" serenade were tw 
piecemeal by nn American consortium in 19- 
"Cranz" Volume Two is now in “a pnv« c 
Swiss collection”. Sotheby’s publicity W 
volume containing the nine originally »P* 
arated scores regularly uses the singular* S- 
"this manuscript”. But their only 
lies In having been bound within one covers 
“Konvolut" (in the untranslatable 
term). This specious usage underlies 1 •, 

lowing claim: “It is the longest and most ;j 

tant autograph manuscript of Mozart , 
lng in private hands and is arguably t __ } 
important musical manuscript byany . , 
oser still in private ownership " Apart j 
dubious suggestions of continuous 
1 and the challenging assumption ^ i 
judgment of the final clause, it would ^ i 
more realistic to make any compan 50 l 
basis of one to one and like Wj*5£f5 
the following estimate of the “Haffn vj | 
nade (in “Cranz" Volume Two menW^ ,, 
above):' : 

This eight-movement work was j 

nrrhp.Qfr’fli nlAM that hfld W t®* . • I 


C. H. Holland _ 

^BSA-SECORD 

CMWwray In Victorian Geology: The 

ambrian-Siluriun dispute 

jypp. Princeton University Press. £33.10. 

,50084173 _ 


sppareotiy ^ 5uminer 0 f 1831 Roderick Murchison 

^ neslhHt m to be knighted and to become Director of 
IS “ ns ^ v Geological Survey) and Adam Sedgwick, 
nnn»H .k. ^ ^ held the Chair of Geology at Cnm- 

jsila, set out separately into Wales. Here, 
fcSttje understood “grcywacke" lay beneath 
fcjiraple succession of strata which William 
jridi, the father of English geology, had cn- 
«|ed as slices of bread-and-butter on a plate, 
Btteding each other south-eastwards across 
England. In South Wales and the borderlands, 
Huchiscn found what appeared to be a re- 
litively simple sequence of rocks rich in fossils, 
Adi he called the Silurian after an ancient 
nil*, the Silures. His discovery was to achieve 
raid-wide fame in a massive book, The Silu- 
m System, published in 1839. Sedgwick 
Billed to North Wales, to find a group of 
sore difficult and older rocks which he even¬ 
ts named the Cambrian, after the old name 
b Wales. 

Sedgwick's rocks contained fewer fossils and 
ufint they seemed to be like those of Murchi- 
m'lsuccession. The latter then attempted to 
mead his Silurian System downwards in time. 
Sedgwick became increasingly resentful and 
ktvo men, who had once been firm friends 
ad indeed collaborators, became bitterly 
, opposed. The controversy continued even 
i&r their deaths in the early 1870s. It was 
ractually settled in a compromise suggested 
1Charles Lapworth, a Scottish schoolmaster 
tin became the first Professor of Geology in 
tbi is now the University of Birmingham. His 
riitrraediate Ordovician System, named in 
KB. arose partly because in Bohemia it had 
iwmade apparent by Joachim Barrande that 
i*re were not two but three great fossil faunas 


in these older rocks. However, the crucial fac¬ 
tor in stopping Murchison’s expansive activi¬ 
ties had come earlier, at May Hill, a small, 
wooded eminence skirted by the road from 
Gloucester to Ross-on-Wye. In 1852 Sedgwick 
and his assistant recognized that Murchison 
had confused the May Hill sandstone and its 
Silurian fossils with the older Caradoc rocks of 
the Welsh borderland which were later to be 
placed well within the Ordovician. 

James Secord’s meticulous work, with its 
bibliography of over 600 references and 
copious footnotes concerning the vast corres¬ 
pondence he has been able to collate, brings to 
light various new aspects of this dispute. He 
sees how these two eminent scientists tended to 
rewrite the history of the affair, and Sedgwick 
as fighting “for Cambria in part as a compensa¬ 
tion for his failure to complete a major geolo¬ 
gical book, while Murchison defended his Silu¬ 
rian territories partly out of a wish to preserve 
his scientific accomplishments intact”. Secord 
demonstrates also how the conflict fostered 
research and discovery in geology, whose his¬ 
tory wilt benefit much from his careful charting 
of its every detail. 

Secord has tried to give us "a good story" as 
well as “a contribution to the cultural history of 
actual scientific practice". In the latter respect 
he is successful in exploring the ways in which 
“technical procedures, previous training, so¬ 
cial pressures and personal pride joined 
together to make a classification", while the 
portraits he provides of Sedgwick and Murchi¬ 
son make us want to know more of their perso¬ 
nalities. A few quotations bring out Murchi¬ 
son’s liking for military metaphors: “Having 
skimmed to your heart’s content the whole 
region S of the Severn is but a poor reason for 
beating up for recruits in order to make an 
onslaught on me in Denbighshire." 

The disagreement was all very territorial. At 
Dudley, during a British Association excur¬ 
sion, the Bishop of Oxford, “Soapy Sam" Wil- 
berforce, proclaimed Murchison “’King of 
Siluria’ before an audience of cheering 
thousands". 


Thinking in millions 


Wilma Ge orge 

VALENTINE (Editor) 

" afr °»lc Diversity Patterns; Profiles in 
“werolutlon 

%>■ Princeton University Press. £38.50 
i fettle,£10,90). 

r fDM AMa. - * 


kjjrottk ig the name given to the past 600 
■“J years of earth history *»an aeon of time 
^8 which recognizable fossils of complex 
and plants have existed. Phanerozoic 
Patterns explores changes that have 
JJr!™ 1,1 the abundance and variety Of anl- 
Mplant lineages and lit community struc- 
^ ^ughqut that time, 
fie first part - bn trends in diversity - ana- 
p ant and animal diversification and 


jWjjtt the problems of dating rock? and 
- a ^ va ^ ve mollusc bed in the 
Wi ate *i“ extemporaneous with one in 
«met Union if both contain the same spe- 
works for the geologist thinking in 
r-*™ °f years, but the biologist thinks with- 
, oairowAf time-scale. Radical biological 


Mnris|pBS : 

.lected liltsilf-do:ilhiKh to undermined: 


pleto; but in the “Hafiiier" Screnadcwc^^^ ^ 
at whose artistic perfection one fan omy. ..•. 
have passed a new bouhdaty. W; | (ri$- 

The author of those wprds, to• 
Companion, is J. P. 

the same book, on sofae of . 

; phonies, Sotheby’s quote in t[«g 
But whatever their integral or-WL^ij|. 
’the destination of“Cranz’‘ 
bb df ttemendbus interest to Mf®# 1 ■ 


spread of molluscs along a 
JJJJ5 sah-debur in a few thousand years, 
bs™ ^ such events appear to be 
taneo®,- (j^ojjsijjgr the dinosaurs. Was 
jT^J^^^ ^festrophe or did the dino- 
?ver the millennia first from 
l then .from another? This ques- 

feg^JUt KeVirt Padian and William 
that eacb genus of dinosaur y 
^J^ronly asbort time, tobe replaced by/ 
catastrophe occurred • 
wjgjwingit^ns notrapid enough. Was' 

’ by;the massive diversl- 

“^wrihg.nl&rits or: was Slow re- 
^e dinosaur? In the first 
more questions than 

pt.; describes, patterns of di- 


out the spatial relationships of palaeocommu- 
nities. Shore-living communities can be dis¬ 
tinguished from deep-sea communities, mud¬ 
living communities from floaters. In the early 
years of the phanerozoic, the trilobite fauna 
seems to have dominated inshore habitats but, 
as it extended its colonization offshore, a new 
fauna, the brachiopods, became dominant in¬ 
shore. The mud-dwelling, two-shelled 
brachiopods followed the same pattern: col¬ 
onizing outwards from the shore; and, im¬ 
mediately, sea snails and bivalve molluscs took 
over inshore* An Inshore fauna is more liable 
to extinction than a deep-sea fauna - for exam¬ 
ple, when sea level changes-and empty places 
are quickly filled by a new fauna. But Richard 
Bambach claims to have shown that ecological 
niches can lie vacant for millions of years. 
When the giant, fish-like reptiles disappeared 
some 70 million years ago their niche remained 
empty until the toothed whales evolved 25 mil¬ 
lion years later. 

Part Three - on major faunal patterns - is 
devoted to mathematical modelling from 
which the conclusion is reached that most 
genera of living organisms are restrictedI in 
their range: only a few spread widely. Not 
unexpectedly, the widespread genera survive 

longer than the restricted. ... , 

The fourth and final part of the book is about 
trilobites and ammonites, both of which show 
major diversification patterns through .time 
and both of which diversify at different rates at 
different times. Ammonites persisted fof over 
300 million years but had two shaky, episod s 
before a third and final collapse brought them 

t0 T<^hat «tent are patterns of diversity ex¬ 
trinsic or intrinsic? The consensus from this 
collection, of detailed analyses is tha changes 
are the fern* of events external to and 

[ f jo 0 n|v through an analysis of fossil 
cQmrnun^es°and their SstribUribn that major 
changes in flora and fauna can be understood 
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OFFER TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS 

“This substantial and attractive book 
should be warmly welcomed, a. r. Maxwell- 

Hyslop's translation of The Dictionary of Classical 
Mythology by Pierre Grimal, originally published in French in ! 
1951, is a work at once authoritative and complete. Anyone 
who has ever lost his way in the complex genealogies of the 
Greek gods and heroes will value the Forty genealogical 
tables; scholars will appreciate the superbly/detailed 
references to the ancient sources for each entry, as well as 
the helpful (and modernized) table of sources, in which care 
has been taken to list the editions which are most easily 
accessible for English readers (especially, and relevantly, the 
Loeb Classical Library), and there is a.full index.... The 
black-and-white illustrations are copious and pertinent. 

My sampling of the entries and references found an 
impressive standard of accuracy; the generous cross- 
referencing given makes browsing an almost mandatory 
pleasure, ejnd it will indeed be a learned reader who does not 
find something he did not previously know on almost 
every page. 

For a long time there has been a need to replace the useful 
but very outdated Classical Dictionary of Lempriere. For 
factual and historical matters this was done years ago by the 
Oxford Classical Dictionary; and, with the publication of 
Pierre Grimai’s Dictionary of Classical Mythology, 

Lemprfere can finally be.relegated to the sneif reserved for 
books which have honourably.outlived tfteir usefulness" 

, yf ft C. Leach TLS 8th August 1986 
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TT,S Listings 


A comprehensive weekly selection 

of new and forthcoming books received by the TLS. 


The TLS Listings provides full publication de¬ 
tails of those books received each week by the 
TLS which seem to fall within the main inter-, 
ests of our readers. Children's books, foreign- 
language books and paperback reprints of 
receipt works are not, however, included. 
Publishers arc asked to ensure that they let us 
have all the necessary information, including 
price and publication dale. 


Anthropology 

FHedrlch, Paul The Princes of Naranja: An essay in 
anthrohistoricai method 

Attain: Texas UP. 305pp. J 29.95 (hardcover), $12.93 
(paperback). 0 292 76432 4 (he). 0292 76502 9 (pb). 
15/4/87. 

Heart, A.M., edited by Rodney Needham Imagination 
and Proof: Selected essays of A. M. Hocart 
Tucson: Arizona UP. 130pp. 519.95.0 8165 10075. 

10/3/87. 

Archaeology 

Alcock, Leslie Economy, Society and Warfare Among 
the Britons and Saxons 

Cardiff: Wales UP. 343pp., Ulus. £33. 0 7083 0963 1. 

7/5/87. 

Architecture 

Mack, Charles ft,; ptaotogrnplis by Mary S. Hammond 
Pfenza: The creation of a Renaissance diy 
Ithaca. NY: Cornell UP. 250pp., Ulus. 543.93. 

0 80141699 X. 4/5/87. 

Art, including photography 

Caroselll, Susan L. The Quest for Eternity: Chinese 
rmramlc sculptures from the People's Republic of 
China 

Thames and Hudson. 161pp.; plater. £15.95 (paperback). 
050027465 7. 11/5/87. 

Dcnrir, Bernard, editor The Impressionists at First 
Hand 

Thames and Hudson. 224pp., Ulus. £4.95 (paperback). 
0500202095. 11/5/87. 

Genniway, Deborah, and Mindy Rosemnn Beyond 
Words: Images from America's concentration camps 
Ithaca, NY: Cornell UP. 176pp.; Ulus. 527.45. 

080141919 0.15/5/87. 


THE 




Hultca, Pontus, editor The Ardmboldo Effect 
Thames and Hudson. 402pp.. plates. £32 (paperback). 
0300274711.4/5/87. 

Maguire, W. A. Caught in Time: The photographs of 
Alcxender Hogg of Belfast 1870-1939 
Friars Bush Press, 24 College Park Avenue, Belfast 7. 
202pp.■ Ulus. £12.95. 0 946872 04 X. 14/5/87. 

ProkopofT, Stephen S., editor; text by Marcel 
franriscono The Modern Dutch Poster: The first 
50 years 

Cambridge. MA: MIT. 156pp. £12.95 (paperback). 

0262 66061X. 30/6/81. 

ftuipoll, Mario Lascaux: The final photographic 
record 

Thames and Hudson. 208pp.; plates. £30. 0 500 23479 5. 
4/5/87. 

Shaw, Sam, and Norman Rosten Marilyn Among 
Friends 

Bloomsbury. I92pp; plates. £14.95. 0 7475 0012 6.21/5/87. 

Bibliography 

Barbera, Jack, William McBrlen and Helen Bajnn 

Stevie Smith: A bibliography 

Mansell. 183pp. £33. 0 72011837 9. 27/3/87. 

Ballon, H. Philip Dickens Dramatized 
Mansell. 501pp. £60. 0 72011804 2. 27/3/87. 

Russell, K. F. British Anatomy, 1525-1800: A 
bibliography of works published in Britain, America 
and on the Continent, 2nd edition 
St Paul's Bibliographies. 245pp. £38. 0 906795 33 8. 
29/5/87. 

Biography, including letters and 
diaries 

Chandler, David, editor Napoleon's Marshals 
Weldenfeld and Nlcobon. 560pp., Ilhii. £25. 

0297 791249.21/5/87. 

Emmons, Noel, editor Without Conscience: Charles 

Mans on in HU Own Words 

Grafton. 221pp., illtu. £12.95. 0246 131675.11/6/87. 

Goodwin, Doris Kearns The Fitzgeralds and the 

Kennedys; An American saga 

Weldenfeld and Nlcolson. 932pp., tlha■ £16.95. 

0297 790900.30/4/87. 

Kray, Jrilla The Spy Who Never Was: The life and 
loves of Mata Harl 

Michael Joseph. 214pp.. Ulus. £12.95. 0 7181 2614 9. 
26/5/87. 

Limb, Sue Love Forty: How I turned over a new life 
Bantam. 240pp. £9.95. 0 593 010353.14/5/87. 


TIMES 

But I go 
on for 
ever... 

Between 1851 to 1870 
Tennyson wrote the 
poems — “Maud”, 
“The Charge of the 
Light Brigade” - that 
made him famous. 
Lesser known are his 
letters of the period, 
forming a commentary 
on his poetry. Peter 
Ackroyd reviews them 
on The Times Books 
Page next Thursday. 
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! theatre, Jane MacQuitty on wine, Barbara Amiel's j 
viewpoint, CUffdrtfLongley on the Church, : 1 

Jonathan Meades on eating outs David Robinson 
on the cinema, David Sinclair op rock, the unique . 
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LOtreJer, Paul Michael; translated by Janice Furness 

Hermann Broch: A biography 

Quartet. 329pp., Ulus. £25. 0 7043 2604 J. 15/6/87. 

Marh, Hans The Space Station: A personal journey 
Durham, NC: Duke UP. 264pp. £23.70.0 8223 0727 8. 

6/87. 

Oman, Carols Nelson (1st pub. 1947) 

Hodder and Stoughton. 596pp. £12.95 (paperback). 

0340 40672 0. 1/6/87. 

Pellegrini, Angelo American Dream: An inunigrant's 
quest (Pub. in US 1986) 

San Fwnrijco: North Point, rllstr. In UK by Airlift. 214pp. 
£9.95.0865472416. 

Relna, D. L, A Tribute to the Reinas 
Ilfracombe: Stockwell. 16pp. £1.50 (paperback). 

0 7223 21481. 5/5/87. 

Seymonr-Smith, Martin Robert Graves: His life and 
work (1st pub. 1982) 

Grafton. 623pp. £6.95 (paperback). 0 586 08622 6. 

21/5/87. 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord; edited by Cedi Y. Lang and 
Edgar F. Shannon, Jr The Letters of Alfred, 

Lord Tennyson, vol. 2,1851-1870 

Oxford: Clarendon. 585pp. £40. 019 8126913. 7/3/87. 

Van Domelen, John E. Tartan of Athens: A 

biographical study of Q. Wilson Knight 

Bristol: Redcliffe. 172pp. £8.95. 0 948265 310. 28/5/87. 

Business 

Grayson, Leslie E. Who and How In Planning for 
Large Companies: Generalizations from the 
experiences of oil companies 
Macmillan. 241pp. £29.50.0 333 40575 7. 4/6/87. 

Rowan, Roy The Intuitive Manager 

Aldershot: Gower. 188pp. £17.50. 0566 02728 3.28/5/87. 

Classics 

Euripldu; edited and translated by M. L. West 
Orestes 

Warminster: Aris and Phillips. 297pp. £18.73 (hardcover), 
£8.25 (paperback ). 0 83668 310 8 (he), 0 85668 311 6 (pb). 

Fiction 

Batchelor, John Calvin American Falls 
Grafton. 619pp. £5.95 (paperback). 6 586 08568 8. 

21/5/87. 

Berriault, Gina The Descent (1st pub. 1960) 

San Francisco: North Point, distr. In UK by Airlift. 181pp. 
0865472203, 

Chaplin, Patrice Don Salino's Wife 
Duckworth. 190pp. £10.95. 0 7156 2150 5. 21/5/87. 

Comyns, Barbara Mr Fox 

Methuen. 175pp. £9.95. 0 413 15440 8. 4/6/87. 

Conan Doyle, Arthur The Great Shadow (Famous 
Authors series) 

GrtenMU. 222pp. 0 947898 55 7. 

Diskl, Jenny Rainforest . 

Methuen. 190pp. £10.95. 0 413 15910 8. 4/6/87. 

Edebon, Julie No News la Good 

San Francisco: North Point, distr. In UK by Atrllft. 243pp. 

£9.95.0865472319. 

GhaU, Wagulh Beer In the Snooker Club (1st pub. 

1964) 

Serpent's TaU. 220pp. £4.95 (paperback). 1 85242108 8. 
25/6/87. 

Gurr, David The Ring Master 

Deittsch. 740pp. £11.95. 0 233 98027 X. 11/6/87. 

Htunmick, Georgina People for Lunch 
Methuen. 19lpp. £9.95. 0 41314900 5.18/6/87. 

Higgins, Aldan Langrishe, Go Down (1st pub. 1966) 
Grafton. 253pp. £3.30 (paperback), 0 586 08566 1. 

21/5/87. 

ffljuelos, Oscar Our House in the Last World (1st 
pub. in US 1983) 

Serpenfs Tail. 235pp. (5.50 (paperback). 1 85242 105 3. 
25/6/87. 

Hope, Christopher Black Swan (A Hutchinson 
Novella)' 

Hutchinson. 90pp., llltp. £6.95. 0 09172542 9. 21/5/87. 
HopUnson, Tom Shady City. 

Hutchinson. 382pp. £11.95. 0 09168330 0. 21/5/87. 

■ Irwin, Robert The Arabian Nightmare (1st pub, 1983) 
Viking. 282pp. £10. $5. 0 670 81661 2. 14/3/87. 

Judd, Alan The Noonday Devil 
Hutchinson. 200pp. £9.95. 0 09168180 2. 21/5/87. 
Kaufman, Pamela Banners of Gold (Pub. in US 1986) 
New English Library. 436pp. £12.95. 0 450 40177 4. 

18/5/87. 

. Laurent, Antoine Cuisine Novella 
. Seeker and Warburg, 348pp. llO.9S. 0436242508.1/6/87. 
Miner, Valerie AH Good Women 
Methuen. 464pp. £10,95.0 4J3 56870 9.11/6/87. 

■ Osfckirne,Ivor The Mango Seasoq (1st pub. 197?) 

., Antillean Paperbacks, dls&, by Bludeitock . 115pp. £3.95 
(paptrtytk). 086O361047, . . 

Ruril, Patrick Death of a Dormouse ' 

. 1 . Methuen. 276pp. £10.95.0413 147703.18/6/87 i .' . 

Strong,Terence Dragonplague / 

; Hadderand Stoughton. Wppr £11,95 (hardcQV^rj, £2.93 
. ’ 340 41015 9 (hc),'d34041089 2 \ 

Tremtlnj Roe^Ue Darden ofiheVilla MplUhl and '• 
;• ; .otherstoripi.. "?'!:•;«■/; 

: , Hantisft}lmptlton. l53pp. £9.95.0241 
WwgWjPeterPointReturn \.j.\' ' ■:’ : 

v. ■ New YorkTyahtagt pfpp; 513.95,0533:068754 


Robho-Grtllet, Alain; translated by Richard How* 

The Erasers (1st pub. in UK 1966) 

Colder. 219pp. £7.95 (paperback). 0 7 145 02146.2$Sto 
Sand, George; edited and translated by Sian Mw 
Marianne ^ 

Methuen. 171pp. £9.95 (hardcover), £3.93 (ototriwH 
0 413 60370 9 (he), 0 413 60380 6 (pb). I1/^S\ ' 

History, general 

Armstrong, John, and Stephanie Jones Business 
Documents; Their origins, sources and uses In 
historical research 

Mansell. 251pp. £30. 0 7201 1846 8. 27/3/87. 

Der Derinn, James On Diplomacy: A genealogy of 
Western estrangement 
Oxford: Blackwell. 258pp. £22.50. 0 631 134861 
Evans, J. A. S., and R. W. Unger, editors Studies Is 
Medieval and Renaissance History, vol. 8 (Old Series 
vol. 18) 

New York: AMS, distr. bv Eurospan. 274pp. JtiJQ. 

0404 628583.1/4/87. 

History, ancient 

Garnaey, Peter, and Richard Sailer The Roman 
Empire 

Duckworth. 231pp. £24. 0 7156 2145 9 (he), 0 71561W) 
(pb). 4/87. 

Twitchett, Denis, and Michael Loewe, edlton The 
Cambridge History of China, vol. 1: The Ch’io and 
Han Empires, 221 dc-ad 220 
Cambridge UP. 981pp. £60/5110. 0 521243270.7/p. 

History, medieval ' j 

Barlow, Frank Thomas Becket and His Cterta j 

77if Friends of Canterbury Cathedral, 3 The Precincts, 1 
Canterbury. 31pp. £1.70 (paperback). 0 931050511. 
Huang Tsung-hsl; edited by Julia Cbing and Ciuojb; 
Fang The Records of Ming Scholars , 
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